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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


DR. FRANKLIN wrote a short 
abstract of his own life, in the form 
of an epistolary communication to 
his son. This account begins with 
a historical deduction of his family, 
and ends abruptly at the period of 
his marriage, and of the first forma- 
tion of the library of Philadelphia, 
about the year 1730, when the hero 
of the tale was about twenty-four 
years old. This narrative was 
composed in 1777, and is one of the 
most amusing, as well as instructive, 
biographical performances in any 
language. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted, that Franklin laid down 
the pen here. What a rich fund of 
curious political information would 
he have given us, had he continued 
this memoir to the period of his re- 
tirement, in old age, at Philadelphia ! 
had he carried us through the bust- 
ling and various sceves attending the 
revolution, and related his own ob- 
servations and experience of men 
and things, while in a public capa- 
city in England and France ! 

Dr. Steuben, an ingenious young 
man of Philadelphia, has attempted 
to continue the narrative to the doc- 
tor’s death. This performance is 
not without merit, but its unavoid- 
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able deficiencies only augment our 
regret that Franklin did not continue 
the narrative with his own pen; or 
that, if any thing of this kind be still 
extant, it has not been permitted to 
see the light. 

To attempt to abridge or re-mo- 
del the doctor’s own juvenile story 
would be an unpardonable presump- 
tion. ‘To that, therefore, and to the 
sketch by Steuben, all those who 
are desirous of being acquainted 
with the character of that most 
extraordinary personage must be 
referred. 


pS 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ANECDOTES OF HOWARD. 


FEW men have been more gene- 
rally, sincerely, and deservée@ly fa- 
mous than John Howard. In his fa- 
vour mankind seemed to have laid 
aside all the prejudice and envy, 
which usually influence our opinions 
of each other, and induce us to deny 
to them their merited praise. ‘The 
reason of this is obvious. The la- 
bours of Howard excited no one’s 
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jealousy or competition. Those 
who pursued mere fame, took very 
different paths to reach it, and in 
their course were in no danger of 
jostling with one, who spent his life 
in travelling, not from palace to pa- 
lace, but from jail to jail, and from 
hospital to hospital, and who went 
in search, if I may so express my- 
self, not of pleasure but of misery. 

The personal habits and deport- 
ment of such a man as Howard, 
are to me objects of far greater cu- 
riosity, than those of Cesar or Bona- 
parte, or even of Newton or Pallas. 
I have never, however, been able 
to meet with any particulars on this 
head, except those recorded by Mr. 
Pratt. These indeed are extremely 
curious, and are entitled to atten- 
tion, independently of their connec- 
tion with a name so illustrious. 
They are exceptions to the truth 
of the ordinary remark, that the 
greatest men are commonly distin- 
guished, in their personal and pri- 
vate character, by nothing different 
from ordinary men. 

According to Mr. Pratt, Ho- 
ward was very singular in many of 
the common habits of life: for in- 
Stance, he preferred damp sheets, 
linen, and clothes, to dry ones ; and, 
both yising and going to bed, swath- 
ed himself with coarse towels dipped 
in the coldest water he could get ; 
in that state he remained halt an 
hour, and then threw them off, 
freshened and invigorated, as he 
said, beyond measure. He never 
put on a great coat in the coldest 
countries: nor had been a minute 
under or over the time of an appoint- 
ment, so far as it depended on him- 
self, for six and twenty years. He 
never continued at a place, or with 
a person, a single day beyond the 
period; prefixed for going, in his 
wholeflife ; and he had not, the last 
sixteen years of his existence, ate 
any fish, flesh, or fowl ; nor sat down 
to his simple fare of tea, milk, and 
rusks, all that time. His journies 
were continued from prison to pri- 
son, from one groupe of wretched 
beings to another, night and day ; 
and where he could not go witha 
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carriage, he would ride, and where 
that was hazardous, he would walk ; 
such a thing as an obstruction was 
out of the question. 

There are those who, conscious 
of wanting in themselves what they 
envy in others, brand this victorious 
determination of suffering no let or 
hindrance to stop him: from keep- 
ing on In the right way, as madness. 
Ah, my friend! how much bettter 
would it be for their neighbours 
and for society, where they half as 
mad. Distractions they doubtless 
have, but it is to be feared, not half 
so friendly to the interests of human 
kind. But indeed, all enthusiasm of 
virtue is deemed romantic eccentri- 
city by the cold-hearted. 

With respect to Mr. Howard’s 
personal singularities above describ- 
ed, though they were certainly ha- 
zardous experiments in the first in- 
stance, it was not useless for a man, 
who had pre-resolved to set his face 
against wind and weather; and, 
after passing all sorts of unhealthy 
climes, to descend into the realms 
of disease and death, to make them. 

Some days after his first return 
from an attempt, to mitigate the fu- 
ry of the plague in Constantinople, 
he favoured me with a morning vi- 
sit in London: the weather was so 
very terrible, that I had forgot his 
inveterate exactness, and had yield- 
ed up even the hope, for his own 
sake, of expecting him. ‘Twelve at 
noon was the hour, and exactly as 
the clock in my room struck it, he 
entered ; the wet, for it rained tor- 
rents, dripping from every part of 
his dress like water from a sheep 
just landed from its washing. He 
would not even have attended to his 
situation, having sat himself down 
with the utmost composure and be- 
gun conversation, had I not made an 
offer of dry clothes. 

Yes, said he, smiling, I had my 
fears, as I knocked at your door, 
that we should go over the old busi- 
ness of apprehensions, about a little 
rain water, which, though it does 
not run from off my back as it does 
from that of a duck, goose, or 
any other aquatic bird, does me 
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as little injury; and, after a long 
drought, is scarcely less refreshing. 
The coat I have now on, has been 
as often wetted through as any 
duck’s in the world, and indeed gets 
no other cleaning. Ido assure you, 
a good soaking shower is the best 
brush for broad cloth in the universe. 
You, like the rest of my friends, 
throw away your pity upon my sup- 
posed hardships with just as much 
reason as you commiserate the com- 
mon beggars, who, being familiar 
with storms and hurricanes, neces- 
sity and nakedness, are a thousand 
times, so forcible is habit, less to be 
compassionated than the sons and 
daughters of ease and luxury, who, 
accustomed to all the enfeebling re- 
finements of feathers by night and 
fires by day, are taught to feel like 
the puny creature stigmatised by 
Pope, “ who shivered at a breeze.” 
All this is the work of art, my good 
friend ; nature is more independent 
of external circumstances. Nature 
is intrepid, hardy, and adventurous ; 
but it is a practice to spoil her with 
indulgencies from the moment we 
come into the world; a soft dress and 
a soft cradle begin our education in 
luxuries, and we do not grow more 
manly the more we are gratified : 
on the contrary, our feet must be 
wrapt in wool or silk, we must tread 
upon carpets, breathe as it were in 
fire, avoid a tempest which sweet- 
ens the air as we would a blast that 
putrifies it, and guarding every cre- 
vice from an unwholesome breeze, 
when it is the most elastic and bra- 
cing, lie down upon a bed of fea- 
thers, that relax the system more 
than a night’s lodging upon flint 
stones, 

You smile, added Mr. Howard, 
after a pause, but I am a living in- 
stance of the truths | insist on. A 
more puny whipster than myself, in 
the days of my youth, was never 
seen: I could not walk out an eve- 
ning without wrapping up. If I got 
wet in the feet, a cold succeeded. 
I could not put on my shirt without 
its being aired. I was politely en- 
feebled enough to have delicate 
nerves, and was occasionally trou- 
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bled with a very genteel hectic. To 
be serious, I am convinced what 
emasculates the body debilitates the 
mind, and renders both unfit for those 
exertions, which are of such use to 
us as social beings. I therefore en- 
tered upon a reform of my constitu- 
tion, and have succeeded in such a 
degree, that I have neither had a 
cough, cold, the vapours, nor any 
more alarming disorder, since I sur- 
mounted the seasoning. Prior to 
this, I used to be a miserable depen- 
dent on wind and weather ; a lictle 
too much of either would post- 
pone and frequently prevent, not 
only my amusements, but my duties; 
and every one knows that a plea- 
sure or a duty deferred is often des- 
troyed. Procrastination you very 
justly called the thief of time. And 
if pressed by my affections, or by 
the necessity of affairs, I did venture 
forth in despite of the elements, the 
consequegces were equally absurd 
and incofmodious, nor seldom af- 
flictive. I muffled up even to my 
nostrils ; a crack in the glass of my 
chaise was sufficient to distress me ; 
a sudden slope of the wheels to the 
right or left, set me a trembling ; a 
jolt seemed like dislocation; and 
the sight of a bank or precipice, 
near which my horse or carriage 
was to pass, would disorder me so 
much, that | would order the driver 
to stop, that I might get out and 
walk by the difficult places. Mul- 
led wines, spirituous cordials, and 
great fires were to comfort me and 
keep out the cold, as it is called, at 
every stage: and if | felt the least 
damp in my feet, or other parts of 
my body, dry stockings, linen, &c. 
were to be imstantly put on; the 
perils of the day were to be baffied 
by something taken hot going tobed ; 
and before 1 pursued my journey the 
next morning, a drain was®to be 
swallowed down to fortify the sto- 
mach. In a word, 1 lived, moved, 
and had my being so much by rule, 
that the slightest deviation was a 
disease. 

Every man, continued Mr. Ho- 
ward, must in these cases be his own 
physician. He must prescribe for 
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and practise on himself. I did this 
by a very simple, but, as you will 
think, very severe regimen; name- 
ly, by denying myself almost every 
thing in whiclrI had long indulged. 
But as it is always much harder to 
get rid of a bad habit than to con- 
tract it, I entered on my reform 
gradually ; that is to say, 1 began to 
diminish my usual indulgencies by 
degrees. I found that a heavy meal, 
or a hearty one, as it is termed, and 
a chearful glass, that is to say, one 
more than does you good, made me 
incapable, or, at best, disinclined to 
any useful exertions for some hours 
afier dinner; and if the diluting 
powers of tea assisted the work of 
a disturbed digestion, so far as to 
restore my faculties, a luxurious 
supper comes so close upon it, that 
I was fit for nothing but dissipation 
til] I went to a luxurious bed, where 
I finished the enervating practices 
by sleeping eight, ten, and some- 
times a dozen hours on the stretch. 
You will not wonder that I rose the 
next morning with the solids relax- 
ed, the nerves unstrung, the juices 
thickened, and the constitution 
weakened. ‘To remedy all this, I 
ate a little less at every meal, and 
reduced my drink in proportion. It 
is really wonderful to consider how 
imperceptibly a single morsel of 
animal food and a tea-spoonful of li- 
quor, deducted from the usual quan- 
tity daily, will restore the mental 
functions without any injury to the 
corporeal; nay, with increase of vi- 
gour to both. I brought myself in 
the first instance from dining upon 
many dishes to dining on a few, and 
then to being satisfied with one ; in 
like manner, instead of drinking a 
variety of wines, I made my elec- 
tion of a Single sort, and adhered to 
it alone. 

In the next place....but I shall tire 

ou 


I entreated him to go on till I 
either showed by words or actions 
that i was weary. 

He proceeded thus:...My next 
business was to eat and drink spar- 
ingly of that adopted dish and bottle. 
My ease, vivacity, and spirits aug- 
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mented. My clothing, &c. under- 
went a similar reform ; the effect of 
all which is, and has been for many 
years, that Il am neither affected by 
seeing my carriage dragged up a 
mountain, or driven down a valley, 
If any accident happens I am pre- 
pared for it, I mean so far as re- 
spects unnecessary terrors; and [ 
am proof against all changes in the 
atmosphere, wet clothes, wet feet, 
night air, damp beds, damp houses, 
transitions from heat to cold, and 
the long train of hypochondriac af- 
fections. 

Believe me, we are too apt to in- 
vert the remedies which we ought 
to prescribe to ourselves. For in- 
stance, we are for ever giving hot 
things when we should administer 
cold. On.my going down to 
house, last week, in Bedfordshire, 
the overseer of my grounds met me 
with a pail full of comfortable things 
as he called them, which -he was 
carrying to one of my cows, which 
was afflicted sorely with what he 
called a racketty complaint in her 
bowels. I ordered him to throw 
away his pail of comfort, and take 
to the poor beast a pail of cold wa- 
ter. Cold water! your honour ? ex- 
claimed the man, with every mark 
of consternation; why she is in 
such a desfieratious pain, that don’t 
think a bucket of sheer brandy would 
have any more effect upon her than 
if I were to pour it against a dead 
wall. No matter for that, said I, 
take her a pail of water! Suppose, 
honest friend, she had all her life 
run wild in a forest, and fell into the 
sickness under which she now la- 
bours, dost thou think that Nature 
would ever carry her the hot com- 
forts you have got in that pail? Na- 
ture, your honour! but, with sub- 
mission, Nature must, when either 
man or beast is sick, be clapped 
on the back a little ; if not, Nature 
will let them die. Not she, truly ; 
if they are recoverable, she will, on 
the contrary, make them well. De- 
pend upon it she is the best physi- 
cian in the world, though she has 
not taken her degrees in the col- 
lege; and so make haste to throw 
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away what is now in your pail, and 
fill it as I directed; for whether my 
cow die or live, she shall have no- 
thing but grass and cold water. 
Though the poor fellow dared not 
any longer resist, I could see plainly 
that he put me down as having lost 
not only my senses but my humanity. 
However, the cure did very well; and 
I am satisfied that if we were to trust 
more to Nature, and suffer her to 
supply her own remedies to cure 
her own diseases, the formidable 
catalogue of human maladies would 
be reduced to a third of the present 
number. Dr. Sydenham, I think, 
reckons sixty different kinds of 
fevers, for example: of these | can- 
not suppose less than fifty are either 
brought about or rendered worse 
by misapplication of improper re- 
medies, or by our own violations 
of the laws of Nature. And the same, 
{ take it, may be said of other dis- 
orders. 

He now pulled out his watch, tell- 
ing me he had an engagement at 
half past one: that he had about 
three quarters of a mile to walk; 
that as he could do this in twenty 
minutes, and as it then wanted 
seven minutes and a half of one, he 
had exactly time enough still to 
spare to state the object of his visit 
to me....which is to thank you very 
sincerely, said he, taking my hand, 
for the honour you have done me in 
your verses. I read them merely 
as a composition in which the poeti- 
cal licence had been used to the ut- 
most. Poets, you know, my dear 
sir, always succeed best in fiction. 

You will see, by this conversation, 
that it was about the time when the 
English nation had been emulous of 
commemorating their respect for 
this great and good man by erecting 
a statue, towards which 1 had con- 
tributed my mite by devoting to the 
fund the profits of my little poem 
called * The ‘Triumphi of Benevo- 
lence ;” and while 1 am _ touched 
very sensibly with even the recol- 
lection ‘of the public favour which 
crowned this little work, I very sin- 
cerely attribute a great deal of its 
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success to the popularity of a subject 
in which every lover of humanity 
took such an interest. 

In reply to Mr. Howard, I assur- 
ed him that he ought to be, and 
doubtless was, conscious the liberty 
allowed a poet was never more un- 
necessary or less made use of than 
on the occasion alluded to; and that 
if an agreeable fiction was any test 
of the poetical art, I could pretend 
to none from having very closely, 
as his heart could not but at that 
momen?‘ tell him, adhered to truth ; 
and that i assured myself he would 
admit that truth was the same, 
whether expressed in prose or verse, 
I added, it was my earnest hope 
that there was no ground for an 
idea that had gone forth, of his re- 
fusing the offering of gratitude 
which his country were preparing 
for him. 

Indeed but there is, answered he 
with the most lively earnestness. I 
was never more serious than in my 
refusal of any and every such offer- 
ing, and for the simplest reason in 
the world, namely, my having no 
manner of claim to it. What i do, 
have done, or may hereafter do, has 
been, and will always be, matter of 
inclination, the gratifying of which 
always pays itself; and Ihave no 
more merit in employing my time 
and money in the way Iam known to 
do, than another man in otheroccu- 
pations. Instead of taking pleasure 
in a pack of hounds, in social enter- 
tainments, in a fine stud of horses, 
and in many other similar satistac- 
tions, I have made my election of 
different pursuits ; and being fully 
persuaded a man’s own gratilica- 
tions are always more or !ess involv- 
ed in other people’s, I feel no desire 
to change with any man; and yet I 
can see no manner of pretension 
whereon to found a statue; besides 
ali which, I have a most unconquer- 
able aversion, and ever had, to nave 
public exhibitions made of me, inso- 
much that, 1 protest to you, it has 
cost me a great deal of trouble, and 
some money, to make this insignilti- 
cant form and ugly face escape a 
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pack of draughtsmen, painters, &c. 
that are lying in wait for me. 

After noticing some ineffectual 
attempts to obtain a likeness of him, 
Mr. Pratt adds: 

You will doubtless throw these 
sallies amongst his singularities, but 
they are by no means to be stigma- 
tized as affectations. From a very 
intent observation on Mr. Howard, 
J am perfectly satisfied, that as he 
had but few who acted like himself, 
the proportion of those who felt in 
the same way the ordinary results 
ofsuch actions were not greater. That 
he was insensible to honest praise 
cannot be supposed, without depriv- 
ing him of emotions which the most 
ingenuous modesty may indulge, 
and which are indeed amongst the 
most natural pleasures of the human 


mind; but to court the reputation of 


benevolence, by suffering the lucre 
of it to mix with any of his motives, 
or still worse, to make it as, alas! 
too many people do, a first great 
cause of being bountiful, argues an 
envy or a Gepravity in those who 
impute to him such vanities. Ina 
word, if ever a human being could 
be truly said to * do good and biush 
to find it fame,” it was the late 


Mr. John Howard. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


UMM. 


ACCOUNT OF THE 
MUSi 


There is no institution of the kind, in 
North America, which bears any 
com paris m, in importance, value, and 
extent, to the museum in the city of 
Philadelphia, the founder and conduc- 
tor of which is C. W. Peale. ‘The 
credit due to this gentleman can only 
be rightly estishated by those who are 
acquainted with the history of this 
establishment: the small beginning 
from which it arose, the indefatigable 
zeal and industry with which it has 
been reared to its present state, the 
skill and ingenuity displayed in its 
arrangement, are all, in the highest 
degree, honourable to Mr. P eale, anid 
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place him by no means low in the 
list of those, who have advanced the 
dignity and reputation of his country, 


THIS museum is the property of 
Charles W. Peale, who began it in 
1785. Unceasing industry has rais. 
ed it to a respectable scale, For 
ten years it was kept in the Philo- 
sophical Hall, where a branch of it 
still remains ; but, in 1802, the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, influenced 
by an idea of its increasing utility, 
granted, for the use of the mu- 
seum, the greatest part of the state- 
house, where it is now displayed in 
a manner better becoming the im- 
portance of the institution, and more 
worthy of the state which gave it 
birth. 

The whole is divided into seven 
apartments: the lobby, the quadru- 
ped room, the long room, the marine 
room, the mammoth room, the mo- 
del room, and the antique room. 


THE LOBBY 


Contains a large electrical ap- 
paratus, sufficiently poweriul to 
give a moderate shock, without the 
Leyden phial; likewise, a Galvanic 
a&pparatus. 


QUADRUPED ROOM, 


This room, which is forty feet 
long, contains upwards of one hun- 
dred and ninety quadrupeds, placed 


ii their natural attitudes: those of 
tlie larger kinds, with their names 
in gilt irames, are placed on pedes- 
tals beliind wire-netting, the smailer 
quadrupeds are in glass cases on the 
opposite side of the room, with num- 
bers which refer to Corresponding 
oues in frames over them, Stating 
the genera to which they belong, 
and their specific names, in Latin, 
Ens giish, and French. ‘The Linnzan 
Classification is generally adopted 
throughout the auimal department. 
Aimoug the most remarkabie of 
the quadrupeds, are the grisly bear, 
fron: the source of the Missouri ; 
the buifaloe; the great ant-eater, 
seven icct seven lunches from tie 
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snout to the tip of the tail; the ou- 
rang outang; Cresiei porcupine ; 
American ditto; Madagascar bats, 
measuring four fect troim tip to tip, 
hooded bat, &c.; lama; hyzxna; 
elks; picary; sioths; anteiopes ; 
Indian musk. Few museums are so 
well supplied with quadrupeds, thus 
naturally mounted and so well pre- 
served; but it is the effect of the 
proprictor’s indefatigable exertions 
to render his museum complete, and 
worthy of comparison with many of 
the most celebrated in Lurope. 


LONG ROOM. 


Linnzus’s classification of birds, 
with the characters ot each order 
and genus, is, for want of space to 
dispiay it better, exhibited i a gilt 
frame at the entrance of the long 
room. All the birds are in glass 
cases, the insides of which are 
painted to represent appropriate 
scenery ; mountains, plains, or wa- 
ters; the birds being piaced en 
branches or artifiaal rocks, &c. 
‘These cases exiend the whivic iength 
of this room, which is a hundred ieet, 
and are placed twelve fect above 
the floor, which isthe greatest height 
at which they Can appear to advan- 
tage. 

fhe first order, rafacious birds, 
begins in the upper row at the head 
of the room, and extends nearly to 
the centre ; and each succeeding or- 
der begins at the leit, extending to 
the right. in frames over each Case 
the genus is the first noted, then 
their species and names in Latin, 
English, and Frenca, referring to 
the numbers attached to each spe- 
cies. 

‘There are now in this collection 
(including many non-descripts) per- 
haps ali the birds belonging to the 
miudie, many Of which lixewise be- 
long to the northern and southern 
states; and a considerable number 
from South America, .urope, Atri- 
ca, Asia, and the new discovered 
islands in the south seas. ‘Lhe va- 
riety of interesting objects in this 
department is too great to particu- 
larize them: the number exceeds 


seven hundred and sixty, without 
counting the duplicates. 

On projecting cases, between the 
windows at the west end of the 
room, is a classification of four 
thousand insects in gilt frames. 
‘Those species which are too small 
to be examined with the naked eye 
are placed in miscroscopic wheels, 
with the numbers continued from 
the glass frames ; there are also two 
other compound miscroscopes, of 
a new construction, adapted to a 
large collection of curious insects, 
one for opaque, and the other for 
transparent subjects, with a cata- 
logue of each. 

Projecting between the windows, 
at the east end of the room, are 
glass cases containing minerals and 
fossils arranged, to facilitate their 
study, according to Kirwan. It is 
of importance that this department 
should contain a complete collection 
of American minerals, accompanied 
with a description of the quantity 
and situation where found. 

Over the birds, in handsome gilt 
frames, are two rows of portraits of 
distinguished personages, painted 
from the life, by C. W. Peale and 
his son Rembrandt. ‘This collection 
was begun in 1779, and contains va- 
riouscharacters of distinguished emi- 
nence, both natives and foreigners ; 
as Franklin, Priestley, Rittenhouse, 
Humboldt, &c. Their several names 
are in frames over each portrait, 
yet there is a number which refers 
to a concise account of each person 
in small frames on the opposite 
cases. Of seventy persons here 
pourtrayed, forty are dead. Some 
portraits of a larger size adorn each 
end of the room. 

In a gallery in the centre, be- 
tween the windows, is an excellent 
organ for the use of such visitors as 
are acquainted with music. 

A person attends in this room 
with Hawkins’ ingenious physiogno- 
trace, who draws the profiles of such 
as Chuse to pay the cost of paper, 
free of other expence*. 

* The attendant is allowed to receive 
six cents for cutting out each set of pro- 
files, from such as chuse to employ him. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 


MARINE ROOM, 


In the centre of the room, sup- 
ported on a pedestal, stands the 
chama, a shell three feet long and 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
weight ; a pair of them are behind 
the railings. 

A railing at each end of the room 
encloses the larger fishes and am- 
phibious animals, on each of which, 
in a gilt frame, is the respective 
name. The smaller animals are 
displayed in two large glass cases 
on inclined shelves, with numbers 
referring to a framed catalogue. 
The tops of the cases are ornament- 
ed with artificial rock-work, sup- 
porting marine productions, such as 
corals, sea-fans, feathers, &c. 

Between the windows, projecting 
six feet into the room, are four glass 
cases, containing a classical arrange- 
ment of shells, corals, spunges, &c, 

Against the wall are sundry skins 
of large snakes, one sixteen feet 


long (Amboiya), from S. America. 


ARTS AND ANTIQUITY. 


This part of the museum is in the 
Philosophical Hall. 


MAMMOTH ROOM 


Contains the skeleton of the mam- 
moth, which was discovered in U1- 
ster county (New York), in 1801. 
It is the first put together, and is as 
valuable as it is stupendous: being 
an almost perfect skeleton, the bones 
belonging to one animal, and very 
few being deficient. It is eleven 
feet ten inches high, and nineteen 
feet long. A particular account, by 
Rembrandt Peale*, of its discovery, 
with many. interesting remarks on 
it, is in ninety-two gilt frames, hung 
up in a convenient gallery for view- 
ing the skeleton. 

The mammoth is a non-descript, 
and, as it it called by some, an ante- 
diluvian animal, with carnivorous 
grinders; and although formerly 


* Pamphlets of this may be had at 
the museum. 


supposed to be a species of elephant, 
yet differing frem it, and from al] 
other animais, in several extraordi- 
nary particulars. Since the year 
1740, the learned have been grati- 
fied with the occasional discovery 
of various mutilated specimens of 
similar bones; but it was not until 
1801, that C. W. Peale, after great 
exertion, was enabled to obtain this 
skeleton. Some bones of the mam. 
moth first gave rise to the museum 
in 1785, which, sixteen years after, 
possessed the first entire skeleton. 

Here is also a part of the skull of 
an unknown animal of the ox kind, 
the pith of the horn measuring 
twenty-one inches incircumference : 
probably the horns weuld have mea- 
sured from fourteen to sixteen feet 
from tip to tip. This precious re- 
lique belongs to the philosophical 
society, by request of the donor Dr. 
Srown, to be placed with the mam- 
moth. 

There are various small skele- 
tons in the same room, among others 
that of a mouse, as an object of con- 
trast with the mammoth. 

In frames hung against the wall, 
are engravings of the whole skele- 
‘ton, and the detached parts, of an un- 
known quadruped of the sloth kind, 
of great size, found in South Ameri- 
ca, and now in the museum at Ma- 
drid. Inside the railing are similar 
bones found in Virginia. 


MODEL ROOM. 


Opposite the former room you 
enter the model room, where there 
are in glass cases ten wax figures of 
different nations of Indians, dressed 
in their proper habiliments: and 
sundry arms, utensils, &c. of the 
North American Indians, those of 
the south sea islands, and other 
places. 

Extending across the room, in 
front of the windows is a Case con- 
taining fourteen thousand elegant 
casts.trom antique gems: these are 
part of the collection in the antique 
room. In the same cases are va- 
rious Indian and European antiqui- 
ties, articles of dress, and curiosity, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 579 


&c. Here is the commencement of 
a collection of models of useful ma- 
chinery, and a few paintings. 


ANTIQUE ROOM 


Contains several fine casts from 
the celebrated statues of antiquity, 
such as the Apollo de Belvidere, the 
fighting and dying gladiators, the 
Antinous, Meliager, &c. besides 
busts and basso relievos. We are 
indebted for these casts to the taste 
and liberality of Mr. Smith, the bro- 
ther of Wm. Loughton Smith, Esq. 
of South Carolina, who deposits 
them with Mr. Peale until they be- 
come the foundation of an American 
academy of the fine arts. 

A considerable number of other 
subjects are now in preparation, 
and only waiting for such an ar- 
rangement in the museum as will 
enable them to be systematically dis- 
played, without which they answer 
no other end than mere show, enough 
of which already exists; since the 
chief value of a museum depends 
upon an arrangement calculated as 
much to instruct as amuse. 

As this museum, like all others, 
has necessarily grown into impor- 
tance by means of a gradual increase 
from the collection of individual sub- 
jects ; the same means pursued with 
unceasing care will ensure its per- 
fection. The proprietor therefore 
solicits the assistance of gentle- 
men travelling into foreign coun- 
tries, into whose hands articles oc- 
casionally fall, which are rendered 
valuable in a collective view, but 
otherwise lost to the public, and of 
little value to the possessors. 


for the Literary Magazine. 
ON VACCINATION. 


THE following facts are chiefly 
extracted from a late work, publish- 
ed in London, by Dr. Thornton, of 
that city, entitled, “* Facts decisive 
in favour of the Cow-Pox.” They 


are submitted to the consideration 
VOL. II. NO. XIV. 


of every person, who may think the 
preservation of human life an object 
worthy of attention. 

The small-pox, we are informed 
from the best authorities, destroys 
annually, in Great Britain alone, 
between forty and fifty thousand 
souls, or, throughout the habitable 
globe, twenty millions of people, ex- 
clusive of those who perish from the 
impoverished state of the system, 
producing those formidable conse- 
quences which follow this disease. 

Some tolerable notion may be 
formed of the ravages committed 
by the small-pox, by examining the 
bills of mortality, for in London, 
where the climate is temperate, the 
disease well known, and the treat- 
ment of the sick very ably conduct- 
ed, two or three thousand, according 
to baron Diinsdale, annually perish. 

So great was the epidemic of the 
small-pox at Paris, in 1723, says 
Voltaire, that upwards of twenty 
thousand perished in that city alone. 

In 1768, the abbe Chappe informs 
us, that this same scourge destroyed, 
at Naples, sixteen thousand persons 
in a few weeks. 

_ In Russia, the annual destruction 
is estimated at two millions, by ba- 
ron Dimsdale. 

In China, says Dr. Clark, where 
the population is immense, the num- 
ber who annually die of the small- 
pox, the most loathsome next to the 
leprosy of all diseases, isincalculable. 

‘The fatality is still more remark- 
able among new people, who are 
wholly ignorant of the means of pre- 
vention, and the methods of cure. 

The small-pox was first introdu- 
ced into New Spain, in 1520, by a 
negro slave who attended Narvarez 
in his expedition against Cortes. 
Torribo affirms, that one half of the 
people in the provinces, visited with 
this distemper, died. The small- 
pox was not brought into Peru, for 
several years after the invasion of 
the Spaniards; but there too that 
distemper proved very fatal to the 
natives. 

About fifty years after the dis- 
covery of Peru, the small-pox was 
carried over from Europe to Ame- 
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rica, by way of Carthagena, when 
it overran the continent of the New 
World, and destroyed upwards of 
one hundred thousand Indians, in 
the single province of Quito. This 
account was found, by M. la Conda- 
mine, im an ancient manuscript pre- 
served in the cathedral of that city. 
This author also observes, that in 
the Portuguese settlements, border- 
ing upon the river of the Amazons, 
the small-pox was nearly fatal to 
all the natives. 

Mackenzie, in his voyages through 
the continent of North America, 
gives an affecting aceount of the 
destruction occasioned among the 
Indians by the small-pox. The fatal 
infection, says he, spread around 
with a baneful rapidity, which no 
flight could escape, and with a fatal 
effect that nothing could resist. It 
destroyed, with its _pestilential 
breath, whole families and tribes ; 
and the horrid scene presented to 
those, who had the melancholy and 
afflicting opportunity of beholding 
it, a combination of the dead, the 
dying, and such as, to avoid the 
horrid fate of their friends around 
them, prepared to disappoint the 
plague of its prey, by terminating 
their own existence. 

In 1767, as we are informed in 
Cook’s Voyages, a soldier introdu- 
ced the small-pox, for the first time, 
into Kamtschatka, and twenty thou- 
sand perished from that disease, 
leaving whole villages nearly de- 
solate. 

Crantz, in his history of Green- 
land, says, that the small-pox was 
first introduced into that frozen re- 
gion in 1753, when the mortality of 
this disease was so great, that it al- 
most depopulated the whole country. 

Even so late as the year 1793, 
when the smali-pox was conveyed 
to the Isle of France, in the East 
Indies, by a Dutch ship, five thou- 
sand four hundred perished there 
with the distemper in six weeks. 

From the above statement it is 
evident, that ail the wars through- 
out the whole globe have never de- 
stroyed so many lives as have been 
cut off by this awful scourge. 
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ON VACCINATION. 


To lessen in some degree this de- 
struction of the human race, inocu- 
lation was introduced, by which the 
mortality of the disease was obviat- 
ed, in as far as it respected those 
who submitted to the operation. 

But as the benefit of inoculation 
cannot be extended to society, as is 
observed by a popular writer, by 
any other means than by making 
the practice general, while it is con- 
fined to a few, it must prove hurtful 
to the whole. By means of it the 
contagion is spread, and is commu- 
nicated to many, who might other- 
wise have never had the disease. 
Accordingly it is found that more die 
of the small-pox now than before 
inoculation was introduced, and this 
important discovery, by which alone 
more lives might be saved than by 
all the other endeavours of the fa- 
culty, is in a great measure lost, by 
its benefits not being extended to 
the whole community. 

Dr. Heberden, in his observations 
on the increase and decrease of dif- 
ferent diseases, observes, that he 
examined carefully the bills of 
mortality, and comparing the de- 
struction occasioned by the small- 
pox in Great Britain, before and 
since inoculation, reluctantly was 
brought to the melancholy conclu- 
sion, that at the present period the 
frrofiortional increase of deaths 
from this disease was as five to 
four. 

Hence it would appear that inocu- 
lation has done a great injury to so- 
ciety at large, and the difficulty of 
extending it generally, so as to con- 
vert it truly into a public benefit, is 
attended with almost insuperable 
objections : for to make a law that 
inoculation shall be general and pe- 
riodical, appears both arbitrary and 
cruel, where security of life cannot 
be given to all, and is what no go- 
vernment, grounded on the basis of 
general liberty, would venture to 
adopt. 

But, through the kindness of Pro- 
vidence, the means of obviating all 
these difficulties and dangers has at 
length been placed within our 
power, by the invaluable discovery 
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made public by Dr. Jenner, that the 
cow-pox, which has never been 
known to prove fatal, secures the 
constitution from the attacks of 
either the natural or inoculated 
small-pox. 

After a mature consideration of 
the above facts, we would venture 
to ask every person of reflection, 
whether it is justifiable to continue 
to inoculate for the small-pox / 
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For the Literary Magazine. 


ON THE POETRY OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL. 


THE study of the Spanish lan- 
guage, which has gained consider- 
able ground lately in America, has 
owed this increased popularity al- 
most wholly to mercenary motives. 
Young men seldom learn it with any 
other view than to extend and im- 
prove, by means of it, their connec- 
tions in mercantile business. ‘They 
hope to turn an additional penny, 
by being able to write to a Spanish 
trader, or converse with him in his 
native language. 

There are, however, many per- 
sons, who, though originally incited, 
or principally actuated, by such 
views in attending to that language, 


‘ would be glad to profit by the know- 


ledge of it, in enlarging their litera- 
ry stores. If it enables them to 
amuse their leisure, and to gratify 
their taste, as well as to transact, 
more advantageously, the business 
of their compting-house, they will 
pursue it with much more ardour 
and satisfartion, than they other- 
wise would, 

The Portuguese language is still 
commonly supposed to be still more 
barren of literary entertainment, 
and those who learn it are still more 
unlikely to be actuated by any view, 
except to pecuniary advantage or 
domestic accommodation. And yet 
these languages are by no means so 
destitute of valuable literature, as 
we are apt to imagine. ‘That the 
literature of Spain and Portugal is 


not attended to at present, when the 
stores of German imagination are 
open to us, is not tobe wondered at ; 
but it is strange, that the same ne- 
glect should have prevailed in these 
earlier periods, when translations 
were sO common, so useful, and so 
honourable. The best Italian poets 
were naturalized in England, during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James ; 
at that time, Spain was in the me- 
ridian of its glory, and it might have 
been imagined, that the fame of 
Lope de Vega would have reached 
that island. I believe, however, 
that, except Fanshaw’s version of 
the Lusiad, no poetical translation, 
from either the Spanish or Portu- 
guese, appeared in England, till the 
editor of “Zhe Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry,” whose taste and genius 
equal his erudition, excited some 
curiosity in the public mind by the 
beautiful ballad “ Rio verde, Rio 
verde.” Mr. Mickle’s Lusiad, and 
Mr. Hayley’s account of the Arau- 
cana soon followed: the former of 
which has, perhaps, exceeded the 
original ; and the latter occasioned 
regret in every reader, that the 
sketch has never been filled up. 
Here our acquaintance with Spanish 
and Portuguese poetry has stopped. 
We have, indeed, often heard of 
Lope de Vega, and Hayley has 
mentioned the Ulysses of Gabriel 
Pereira de Castro, and the Malaca 
Conquistada of Francisco de Sa de 
Menezes, as two poems which the 
Portuguese themselves esteem only 
inferior to the Luciad of their great 
Camoens; we have heard their 
names indeed, but with their merit, 
the English reader is utterly unac- 
quainted. 

The prose writers of these coun- 
tries (except the great Cervantes) 
are, for obvious reasons, less valua- 
ble than their poets. Learning has 
never flourished enough in either of 
the kingdoms, to form the taste of 
the inhabitants; and genius and 
imagination will not atone for the 
want of taste and erudition in a 
prose writer. It would be impro. 
per to pass them over in silence ; 
but a brief notice will be sufficient, 
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Spain and Portugal had reached 
the meridian of their glory, while 
the arts were yet in their infancy. 

Individual genius will be found 
then to have flourished most when 
the community shall have been most 
flourishing: Athens was then most 
glorious when Sophocles and Euri- 
pides succeeded the aged Aéschylus ; 
and Ovid, Horace, and Virgil wrote 
at the time when Augustus sent forth 
his decree, that all the world should 
be taxed. Uniform experience will 
attest the truth of the observation ; 
why this sympathy should exist, I 
know not; but poetical genius is 
certainly a barometer that rises or 
falls according to the state of the 
political atmosphere. Bascan, and 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and Diego 
de Mendoza fought and conquered 
for their country, under Charles the 
Fifth ; and their spirits partook of 
the elevation they had assisted her 
to obtain ; and they were followed 
in Portugal by Francisco de Sa de 
Miranda, Antonio Ferreira, and 
Pedro de Andrade Caminha, 

It may, perhaps, raise a smile to 

assert that the poetry of Spain was 
purified and corrected, by introdu- 
cing an Italian taste into thecountry, 
At this period, however, such a re- 
volution in literature was effected 
by such means. Marino soon cor- 
rupted the taste of Italy, and Spain 
soon followed the fascinating faults, 
Always fond of the extravagant, 
and mistaking hyperbolism for gran- 
deur, quaintness for wit, and the 
obscure for the sublime, the Spa- 
niards readily fell in with the fa- 
shion of the day; and the satire of 
Cervantes proved powerless here. 
The decline of the empire quickly 
succeeded, and Lope de Vega lived 
to witness the defeat of that arma- 
da, which, with more extravagance 
and less genius than he usually dis- 
played, he had commanded “ to go 
forth and burn the world.” 

Spain has never recovered her- 
self since the ruinous reign of Phi- 
lip the Second. Not content with 
oppressing the Spaniards by the in- 
quisition, he made them the instru- 
ment of oppression abroad; there 


indeed he failed ; but though the li- 
berty of Holland was established, 
the glory of Spain was destroyed. 
We may be allowed to regret, that 
liberty and slavery should be so il} 
disposed, that a people, the most 
deserving of freedom, should be de- 
graded under the vilest despotism, 
while the most worthless race in 
Europe are free: the Spanish cha- 
racter is capable of all improve- 
ment; but to degrade the Dutch, 
would be impossible, 

Affiliated with Spain, by the gen- 
tle ties of a Russian-like> adoption, 
Portugal partook of itsdecline. She 
shook off her chains indeed, but “the 
iron had entered her soul ; ;” and 
that nation, which once excited the 
wonder, and deserved the admira- 
tion of the world, became contempti- 
ble to the rest of Europe, and terri- 
ble only to its subjects. He who 


entertains liberal sentiments, if he 
be obliged to submit his productions 
to the scrutiny of the inquisition, 
will write with timidity ; and it may 
safely be asserted, 


that he who 
writes timidly, cannot write well. 
To look for the bold sublimity of 
genius where men are thus depress- 
ed; were as rational as to chain a 
race horse, and expect him to win 
the race. 

Thus has the tyranny of supersti- 
tion co-operated with the decline of 
the country, to check the progress of 
literature in Spain and Portugal. 
Yet, during what may be called their 
Augustan age, such was accomplish- 
ed. The applause of Cervantes 
should excite some attention to the 
productions of the two Leonardos ; 
he who admires the Luciad of Ca- 
moens, may wish to form some ac- 
quaintance with his epistles and son- 
nets; and he who has read the Vi- 
sions of Quevedo, will readily be- 
lieve, that much genius must exist 
in the six quarto volumes of the 
works of this excellent author. 

Spain has been wonderfully pro- 
lific in poets. In the Parnaso Es- 
panol, is given a list of such only as 
are mentioned by their more cele- 
brated authors; and this amounts 
to the astonishing number of five 

























hundred and seventy-one, which the 
editor says, is not a third part. of 
the poets with whom the public are 
acquainted. The numbers in Por- 
tugal are strangely disproportion- 
ate; for father Joaon Bautista de 
Castro, in his Mappe de Portugal, 
enumerates only sixty-two epic and 
lyric writers, and fifteen comic ones. 
But it is probable, that the greater 
part of the bards, whose names swell 
the Spanish list, are remembered no 
where else, when in the Portuguese 
account, common sense may for 
once have checked the vanity so 
characteristic of the nation. 

Mr. Dillon’s Letters on the Ori- 
gin and Progress of Poetry in Spain, 
will give the reader a good general 
view of the subject. It did not en- 
ter into this gentleman’s plan to en- 
large on the works of any particular 
author, or give specimens to the 
English readers : the few specimens 
that he has printed, are untranslat- 
ed, and selected chiefly to show their 
different metres. 

The subject of Portuguese poetry 
has barely been touched upon by 
Mr. Dillon ; he has only deduced it 
from the Gallician, and mentioned 
a very few of their authors ; this 
field may therefore be looked upon 
as new. 

The Spaniards call their nine 
most favourite authors the nine Spa- 
nish muses: they are Garcilaso de 
la Vega, Don Esteban de Villegas, 
Quevedo, count Bernardino de Re- 
bolledo, Lupercio Leonardo de Ar- 
gensola, and his brother Bartolome, 
Father Luis de Leon, Lope de Vega, 
and don Francisco de Borja y Ara- 
gon, prince of Esquilache : many of 
equal merit are excluded from the 
list, and, perhaps, some of superior. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN POETRY 
AND PROSE. 


IT is some proof that verse is not 
essential to poetiy, that, among the 
numerous definitions given of this 
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art by critics, not one distinctly 
marks the boundaries between poe- 
try and prose, orsuggests any reason 
for confining the productions of the 
muses within the enclosure of mea- 
sured lines. 

Aristotle makes the essence of 
poetry consist in imitation: in his 
Poetics, he describes music, danc- 
ing, and poetry, as imitative arts. 
Horace requires his poet to make 
his language a copy of life : 


——respicere exemplar vite. 


Vossius defines poetry to be the 
art of representing actions in metre: 
Batteaux, calls it the imitation of 
elegant nature ; and Trapp tells us, 
that poetry is the art of imitating or 
illustrating, in numbers, every be- 
ing in nature, and every object of 
the imagination, for the delight and 
improvement of mankind. The 
term imi/ation is here improperly 
used to express the description of 
objects by arbitrary signs, which 
exhibit no copy of nature ; and fur- 
ther, this definition must evidently 
comprehend all verbal delineations 
of nature, whether in verse or prese, 
A prose comedy is at least as per- 
fect an imitation of nature as a tra- 
gedy in verse; anda well written 
novel is as accurate a copy of nature 
as an epic poem. 

Some critics have compared their 
definition of poetry to its end: 
though they have been by no means 
agreed, whether that end be prin- 
cipally to instruct or to please. Ra- 
cine, and others, have held, that the 
primary object of poetry is instruc- 
tion; and that poetry was, of old, 
employed as an auxiliary to religion 
and virtue. A modern critic has, 
on the contrary, taken much pains 
to prove that the first object in poe- 
try is to please, and that this is the 
only kind of literary composition in 
which use is subordinate to, piea- 
sure ; and he has hence defined poe- 
try to be: ** Such a way, or method, 
of treating a subject, as is found 
most pleasing and delightful to us,’ 
These definitions, it isevident, make 
no difference between poetry and 
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prose, but in the degree of power, 
which the former may be supposed 
‘to possess above the latter, of con- 
“veying instruction, or affording plea- 
‘ure. Verse can contribute nothing 
to instruction, except as an aid to 
the memory ; for that of conveying 
pleasure it doubtless possesses pecu- 
liar, but no exclusive advantages. 

Johnson tells us that poetry is the 
art of uniting pleasure with truth, by 
calling imagination to the help of 
reason. ‘The true poet enables you 
to feel what you remember to have 
felt before, and to feel it with a great 
increase of sensibility: you recog- 
nize a familiar image, but meet it 
again amplifred and expanded, em- 
bellished with beauty, and enlarged 
with majesty. This is an admir- 
able description of the power of fine 
writing, that applies as truly to 
works of fancy and sentiment in 
prose as in verse. 

‘Those appear to be most in the 
right, who have understood it to be 
the offspring of a vigorous imagina- 


tion and quick sensibility, and have 
called it the language of fancy and 


passion. ‘This was the notion enter- 
tained of poetry by Plato, and fur- 
nished the chief ground for his ex- 
clusion of poets from his republic. 
Cicero was of the same opinion and 
said, that “ while all other accom- 
plishments must be acquired by in- 
struction and precept, the poet de- 
rives sufficient resources from him- 
self, from the native vigour of his 
mind, and a certain divine impulse.” 
This notion is adopted by Dr. 
Blair. Hence arises the terms /ioe- 
tic enthusiasm, and /floetic insfira- 
tion, and the application of the title 
Vates, both to the poet and the pro- 
phet. Little credit is, indeed, given 
to the modern poet’s invocation of 
the muses; and we now seldom 
read of Parnassus or of Hippocrene : 
but poets are still considered as men 
inspired by the power of imagina- 
tion, and pouring forth the strong 
language of fancy and feeling. But 
it does not follow that they must 
speak and write in verse. Inthe rude 
state of nature, before the art of 
rersification was known, men felt 
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strong passions, and expressed th 
strongly. Their language would be 
bold and figurative, vehement and 
abrupt : sometimes, under the im- 
pulse of the gentle and the tender, 
or the gay and joyous passions, it 
would flow in a kind of wild and 
unfettered melody ; for under such 
impressions, melody is natural to 
man. These effusions of passion 
and sentiment would be poetry, but 
they would not assume the regular 
form of verse. So artificial a pro- 
duction must have been the result 
of innumerable efforts, and could not 
reach perfection but in a period of 
great refinement. ‘ No one can 
doubt,” says Quintilian, “ that poe- 
try, at first, flowed without art ; and 
that it was reduced to feet after the 
ear had discovered, by freqent ob- 
servation, the regular intervals of 
melodious sounds.” 

If the excellencies of poetry be 
distinctly examined, it will be found 
that, except measured harmony, 
none of these are excluded from 
prose. 

Horace and Johnson, and common 
sense, assert, that truth and nature 
aré the basis of all literary merit : 
and truth and nature are not the ex- 
clusive property of the versifier. 
The stores of knowledge and senti- 
ment are equdify open to the man of 
sense and knowledge, or to the man 
of feeling and fancy, whether he ex- 
presses his thoughts in verse or in 
prose. One capable of conceiving 
a noble, tender, or ingenious sen- 
timent, may be a sublime, pathetic, 
or witty writer, though he should 
not choose to give his thoughts a 
metrical dress. Milton would have 
written a magnificent fable concern- 
ing the loss of Paradise, and Butler 
a witty tale of Hudibras, had they 
only used prose, 

If it belong to poetry to exhibit 
exact and li\ely pictures of men and 
things ; if it be the province of the 
poet’s office to observe the ob- 
jects best adapted to excite emo- 
tions, and represent them with such 
distinctness and force as to make a 
vivid impression on the reader’s 
fancy ; why may not these effects be 











roduced in prose? The same ob- 
jects lie before the eye, or imagina- 
tion of the writer ; he has access to 
the same magazine of words; and 
he has equal scope for the exercise of 
judgment and taste in the arrange- 
ment of his materials. 

If it be the privilege of the poet 
to give ideal existence to objects, 
and scenes of which no archetype is 
found in nature; if fiction be the 
hallowed temple of poetry, this cha- 
racter may be ascribed to poetry in 
its full extent, without confining it 
within the narrow bounds of metre. 
By the aid of memory, andthe power 
of association, to give birth to ima- 
ginary beings, to transfer the powers 
of one being to another, to people 
any part of the universe with new 
forms, to call up spectres from the 
deep, to bring down divinities from 
heaven, and even to bestow perso- 
nal existence on abstract ideas ; 
these wonders fancy can perform: 
and he who possesses this faculty, 
is a poet, according to the original 
meaning of the term; for he is, in 
truth, a creator. But this is not the 
exclusive privilege of those wha 
have acquired the art of measuring 
out words in regular feet; and in- 
troducing, at fixed intervals, similar 
sounds. The mechanical task of 
versifying, and the sublime opera- 
tion of poetic invention, are by no 
means conjoined by nature, but ad- 
mit of an easy separation ; fictions 
of the boldest kind, which have re- 
quired the highest exertion of ge- 
nius, have been written in prose as 
well as in verse. 

The metaphorical language, being 
more powerful than general terms, 
is best suited to poetry. ‘That ex- 
cited state of mind, which poetry 
supposes, naturally prompts a figu- 
rative style. But the language of 
fancy, sentiment, and passion is not 
peculiar to verse, Whatever is the 
natural and proper expression of 
any thought or feeling in metre or 
rhyme, is its natural and proper 
expression in prose. All beyond 
this is a departure from the true 
principles of taste. Au artificial 
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diction improper in prose, is equally 
improper in verse. ‘This opinion is 
supported, not only by the general 
sense of propriety, but by those most 
perfect models of fine- writing, the 
Greck poets. The language of 
these great masters is always so con- 
sonant to nature, that, thrown out of 
rhythm, it would become the proper 
expression of the same sentiment in 
prose. If modern poetry will not 
bear the same test, it is because the 
taste of the moderns has been refin- 
ed to fastidiousness, which leads 
them to prefer the meretricious or- 
naments of art, to the genuine sim- 
plicity of nature. 

In order to prove that verse is not 
essential to poetry, examples should 
be quoted of writings in prose, 
which possess all the properties of 
genuine poeiry, except its numbers ; 
it would be easy to point out many 
passages sublimely poetical in the 
prose parts of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures; to refer to many dialogues of 
Plato, replete with elevated concep- 
tions and poetical diction ; to call to 
the reader’s recollection Xeno- 
phon’s Choice of Hercules, the Ta- 
ble of Cebes, the Metamorphosis 
of Apuleius, with his beautiful Fa- 
ble of Cupid and Psyche ; many of 
the productions of Lucian’s sportive 
fancy, and satirical humour, and 
Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, with 
many passages truly poetical from 
his orations and philosophical writ- 
ings, as well as from the works of 
ancient historians, moralists, and 
critics: nor would it be less easy, 
among the moderns, to produce a 
long list of poetical historians, fabu- 
lists, and novelists; to refer to the 
writings of Rabelais, Cervantes, and 
Sterne ; to lay open the rich poetic 
stores of the English Ossian ; to re- 
cal the amusement, which every 
youthful fancy has received from 
the wonderful tales of the Arabian 
Nights ; to mention the elegant fic- 
tions lately produced by the fertile 
genius of Wieland,and by other Ger- 
man writers; and lastly, to dwell 
upon the numberless beauties of Fe- 
nelon’s “Telemachus, a work which 
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possesses every property of the epic, 
except versification. 

Horace gives the honourable ap- 
pellation of poet, not to the mere 
versifier, but to the man who pos- 
sesses the divine inspiration of ge- 
nius, and can command a suitable 
grandeur of expression : 


Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atqueos 
Magna sonaturum, des nomines hujus 
honorem. 


He gives, as an example a passage 
from nnius, in which, when the 
verse is broken up, that is, when 
the passage becomes prose, the 
reader still finds disjecit membdra 
froete, the limbs of the disjointed 

t. 

This is not a mere verbal dispute. 
Its object is to detect an important 
mistake in the use of words. Ina 
confining the name of poet to the 
composer of verses, the honours of 
poetry have been confined to this 
class of writers ; and few are aware 
that all the essential and valuable 
powers of the poet may be found in 
one, who does not understand, or is 
not willing to submit to the mental 
fatigue of practising, the art of 
versification. It is not my design 
to undervalue this art. Though it 
may not, in these degenerate times, 
be able to perform all the wonders 
of Orpheus’s lyre, it can still add an 
irresistible charm to the productions 
of fancy. Verse is certainly the 
fairest dress of poetry ; and when 
true genius and correct taste employ 
it to embellish their productions, the 
finished piece is deservedly placed in 
the first class of human productions. 
But, let not the honour due to that 
divine enchantress, Poesy, whose 
sublime conceptions fill the fancy, 
and delight the heart, be bestowed 
upon the hand-maid, whose humble 
office consists alone in melodious ar- 
rangement. The mechanical hand, 
that prepares and mixes the pain- 
ter’s colours, would thus be allowed 
to steal away the praise from the 
inventive genius which produced 
and executed the design. Nor let 
those, whose works are dictated by 
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a prompt invention, a glowing fancy, 
and a feeling heart, and chastised 
by a sound judgment and correct 
taste, be refused an honourable sta- 
tion among poets, merely because 
their works are not cast in the mould 
of verse. Let the exclusive homage 
which has hitherto been paid to the 
first class of poets be dismissed with 
other superstitions ; and let the me- 
rit ofevery performance be justly 
measured, not by the trivial circum- 
stance of having been written in 
prose or verse, but by the share of 
judgment, genius, and taste which 
it manifests. 

It then appears, that the terms 
froetry and frose are not adverse to 
each other. Verse is the contrary 
of frrose ; and because poetry speaks 
the language of fancy, passion, and 
sentiment, and philosophy speaks 
the language of reason, these two 
terms should be considered as con- 
traries, and writing should be divid- 
ed, not into poetry and prose, but 
into foetry and fhilosofihy. 


—_—-- 


For the Literary Magazine. 


CANINE VIRTUES. 


THE dog has always excited the 
admiration and respect of mankind, 
not merely from their sagacity, but 
from their moral qualities. ‘There 
are very few men who possess some 
of the moral qualities in a degree 
equal to many dogs. In the scale, 
therefore, of moral, that is, of real 
merit, the dog is frequently superior 
to human kind. 

In the character of dogs, there 
is nothing that strikes me more odd- 
ly, than that the object of their at- 
tachment should be a being so totally 
unlike themselves as man, and in 
their affection for whom there is 
nothing animal or sensual. A com- 
munity of feelings and pursuits is 
the usual source of attachment be- 
tween most animals ; but not so with 
dogs, whose attachment to creatures 
of their own species, whether found- 
ed on the relation of sex or other- 
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wise, is infinitely less constant and 
intense, than their regard for man. 
When I behold the rapture, the 
transport which is manifested by 
dogs, at the sight of their masters, 
after an unusual separation, I feel 
emotions of veneration for the ani- 
mal, which are rarely justified by 
the conduct of one human being to- 
wards another. But even in cases 
of attachment of-man to man, equal 
to that of dog to man, the latter is 
the more remarkable, and, if I may 
say so, meritorious, inasmuch as the 
affection of the dog is more disin- 
terested and gratuitous. 

An exception must, indeed, be 
admitted to the truth of this obser- 
vation, in the case of sportsmen and 
their dogs. ‘There, there is no such 
dissimilarity of tastes and feelings, 
between the man and his faithful 
companion ; in fact, they both par- 
take of the same passions and tastes : 
the only difference between them 
being that one pursues his object 
upon two legs, and the other upon 
four. 

The most striking instances of the 
moral and intellectual merit of dogs 
I have lately met with, are the fol- 
lowing : 

A gentleman, who used to spend 
the winter months in the capital of 
North Britain, having gone with his 
family to pass the summer at his 
country seat, left the care of histown 
residence, together with a favourite 
house dog, to some servants, who 
were placed at board wages. The 
dog soon found board wages very 
short allowance; and to make up 
the deficiency, he had recourse to 
the kitchen of a friend of his mas- 
ter’s, which in better days he had 
occasionally visited. By a hearty 
meal, which he received here daily, 
he was enabled to keep himself in 
good condition, till the return of his 
master’s family to town on the ap- 
proach of winter. ‘Though now res- 
tored to the enjoyment of plenty at 
home, and standing in no need of 
foreign liberality, he did not forget 
that hospitable kitchen where he 
had found a resource in his adver- 
sity. A few days after, happening 
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to saunter about the streets, he fell 
in with a duck, which, as he found 
it in no private pond, he probably 
concluded to be no private property. 
He snatched up the duck in his teeth, 
carried it to the kitchen where he 
had been so hospitably fed, laid it at 
the cook’s feet, with many polite 
movements of his tail, and then 
scampered off with much seeming 
complacency at having given this 
testimony of his grateful sense of 
favours. 

The following anecdote is an in- 
stance of that sagacity and attach- 
ment which so justly contribute to 
make the dog our favourite, 

Those valleys, or glens, as they 
are called by the natives, which 
intersect the Grampian mountains, 
are chiefly inhabited by shepherds. 
‘The pastures, over which each flock 
1S permitted to range, extend many 
miles in every direction. The shep- 
herd never has a view of his whole 
flock at once, except when they are 
collected for the purpose of sale or 
shearing. His occupation is to make 
daily excursions to the different ex- 
tremities of his pastures in succes- 
sion, and to turn back, by means 
of his dog, any stragglers that may 
be approaching the boundaries of his 
neighbours. In one of these excur- 
sions, a shepherd happened to carry 
along with him one of his children, 
an infant about three years old. This 
Is an usual practice among the High- 
landers, who accustom their chil- 
dren from the earliest infancy to 
endure the rigours of the climate. 
After traversing his pastures for 
some time, attended by his dog, the 
shepherd found himself under the 
necessity of ascending a summit at 
some distance, to have a more ex- 
tensive view of his range. As the 
ascent was too fatiguing for the 
child, he left him ona small plain at 
the bottom, with strict injunctions 
not to stir from it till his return. 
Scarcely, however, had he gained 
the summit, when the horizon was 
suddenly darkened by one of those 
impenetrable mists, which frequent- 
ly descend so rapidly amidst these 
maountains as, in the space of a few 
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minutes, almost to turn day to night. 
The anxious father instantly hasten- 
ed back to find his child : but, owing 
to the unusual darkness and his own 
trepidation, he unfortunately missed 
his way in the descent. After a 
fruitless research of many hours 
amongst the dangerous morasses and 
cataracts, with which these moun- 
tains abound, he was at length over- 
taken by night. Still wandering on 
without knowing whither, he at 
length came to the verge of the 
mist ; and by the light of the moon, 
discovered that he had reached the 
bottom of his.valley, and was now 
within a short distance of his cottage. 
‘To renew the search that night, 
was equally fruitless and dangerous, 
He was therefore obliged to return 
to his cottage, having lost both his 
child and his dog, who had attend- 
ed him faithfully for years, Next 
morning by day-break, the shepherd, 
accompanied by a band of his neigh- 
bours, set out in search of his child ; 
but, after a day spent in fruitless 
faticue, he was at last compelled by 
the approach of night to descend 
from the mountain. On returning 
to his cottage, he found that the dog, 
which he had lost the day before, 
had been home, and on receiving a 
piece of cake had instantly gone off 
again. For several successive days 
the shepherd renewed the search 
for his child, and still on returning 
home at evening chappemte to his 
cottage, he found that the dog had 
been home, and, on receiving his 
usual allowance of cake, had in- 
stantly disappeared. Struck with 
this singular circumstance, he re- 
mained at home one day ; and when 
the dog as usual departed with his 
piece of cake, he resolved to fellow 
him, and find out the cause of his 
strange procedure. The dog led 
the way to a cataract, at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the shep- 
herd had left his child. The banks 
of the cataract, almost joined at the 
top, yet separated by an abyss of 
immense depth, presented that ap- 
pearance which so often astonishes 
and appals the travellers that fre- 
cuent the Grampian mountains; 


and indicates that these stupendous 
chasms were not the silent work of 
time, but the sudden effect of some 
violent convulsion of the earth... 
Down one of these rugged and al- 
most perpendicular descents, the dog 
began, without hesitation, to make 
his way, and at last disappeared in- 
to a cave, the mouth of which was 
almost upon a level with the torrent. 
The shepherd with difficulty follow- 
ed ; but, on entering the cave, what 
were his emotions,' when he beheld 
his infant eating with much satisfac- 
tion the cake which the dog had 
just brought him, while the faithful 
animal stood by, eyeing his young 
charge with the utmost complacence! 
From the situation in which the 
child was found, it appears that he 
had wandered to the brink of the 
precipice, and then either fallen or 
scrambled down till he reached the 
cave ; which the dread of the tor- 
rent had afterwards prevented him 
from quitting. The dog, by means 
of his scent, had traced him to the 
spot ; and afterwards prevented him 
from starving, by giving up to him 
his own daily allowance. He ap- 
pears never to have quitted the child 
by night or day, except when it was 
necessary to go for its food; and 
then he was always seen running at 
full speed to and from the cottage. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


ON HUMAN MISERY. 


Many and sharp the numerous ills 
Inwoven with our frame ; 

More pointed still we make ourselves 
Regyet, remorse, and shame! 

And man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn 4 

BURNS. 


TO descant on the miseries of 
man is, and always has been, so fa- 
vourite a subject, that it seems long 
since exhausted. ‘The hypochon- 
driac, whose unhappy temper (des- 
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troying every slender joy which life 
affords) has long since put him out 
of humour with life, with bitterness 
of soul experiences that “ the hu- 
man race are sons of sorrow born ;” 
and the gloomy cynical philosopher, 
as well as the best and most impar- 
tial men, have to acknowledge the 
same. 

But how often has it been re- 
marked, and, alas! how truly, that 
unhappy mortals, by their own im- 
prudences, bring upon themselves 
the most acute miseries. “ Re- 
morse, regret, and shame”’ are, by 
one single act, committed without 
reflection, showered upon them : by 
one single act, the best often lay the 
foundation for becoming the worst 
of men. This commencement of the 
most unbounded depravity often is 
begun, not from a disposition natu- 
rally bad and prone to wickedness, 
but perhaps from one impetuous 
passion alone, which, ruling supe- 
rior to all others, urges the unhappy 
person whom it controuls to fall in- 
to some venial error, which in the 
eyes of mankind appears the great- 
est crime. Unacquainted with the 
circumstances attaching to, and 
having heard nothing in extenuation 
of it, the worst conclusions are 
formed, and he who committed it 
finds himself shunned by his friends, 
and almost an outcast from society. 

When the world views the cha- 
racter of a man as bad, he soon be- 
comes indifferent to it himself, and 
he who was calculated to adorn so- 
ciety, to become a_ benefactor of 
mankind, and an honour to human 
nature, sinks gradually to infamy..... 
Perhaps I am colouring the picture 
too high ; it may be said, that no 
person who possessed those innate 
good qualities, in so high a degree, 
could ever be guilty of any act 
which could thus degrade him ; but 
observation will, 1 fear, too fatally 
confirm the truth of the assertion. 
For 


Who stumbles, falls, who falls, finds 
none to save him. 
LEWIS’ ALPHONSO. 


But suppose a man’s friends are 
disposed to view his first false step 
in the fairest light, and attribute it 
to impetuous passions, if Ae is a per- 
son of feeling, he will place it in the 
worst. It destroys the confidence 
with which he should approach so- 
ciety; he reflects that his character 
is not without a blemish, and he 
knows not how far the world may 
extend their prejudices. The igno- 
rant and unfeeling will often” re- 
proach him with it, if not openly, 
with sarcastic hints and unm: nly 
insinuations. ‘Thus disagreeably si- 
tuated, he flies society, and solitude 
is by no means calculated to tran- 
quillize his mind. Time, it is said, 
wears away every evil impression 
respecting the man whose subse- 
quent good conduct has atoned for 
his former errors; but he remem- 
bers them himself, and will often 
find the world remembers them 
also. ‘The reader will, 1 hope, ex- 
cuse me for giving the following 
hacknied, though elegant and ap- 
propriate quotation : 


There is a lust in man no charm can 
tame, 

Of loudly publishing his neighbour's 
shame : 

On eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born and 
die. 

‘Though it is thus difficult, if not 
impossible, to retrieve a lost cha- 
racter, it will require a considerable 
time to destroy one firmly establish- 
ed by the good conduct of a long 
life. An instance of this kind I my- 
self have witnessed. Mr. had 
by great industry and equitable deal- 
ings obtained the reputation of a 
strictly honest man, whose princi- 
ples were sound, and in whom the 
greatest confidence could be piace d. 
W hen fast progressing to old age, 

me, by small and almost im- 
rece degrees, embarrassed 
in his circumstances, and, to extri- 
cate himself, contracted a habit of 
borrowing sums of money from his 
friends, who without scruple lent it, 
relying on his firmly established 
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character. His difficulties increas- 
ing, rendered him at last unable to 
repay ; but he still continued to bor- 
row, and it was only in the lapse of 
a great length of time that his re- 
putation became so tarnished as to 
enable him no longer to obtain cre- 
dit. A gentleman who knew him, 
(a foreigner) and one not yet well 
known, who had long viewed this 
custom of Mr. » easily predic- 
ted where it would end. One day, 
in conversation, he gave him, as a 
striking instance, of the advantages 
of a well established reputation... 
“’Though,” says he, “ his conduct is 
now by no means honest, his former 
good name has created so great a 
respect for him, with his friends, 
that they cannot yet refuse him as- 
sistance, though their ever being 
repaid appears far from probable. 
Were I to act as he has done, I 
should be ruined at once; but his 
credit is such, that time only can 
wear itaway.”’ Time at length did 
so,and the small remainder of his life 
was spent in poverty and wretched- 
ness. 

*Tis thus man adds to the many 
evils he has to endure, in the com- 
mon course of things, with the most 
prudent, good, and circumspect. So 
grievous are human miseries, that 
most who have gone the round of 
life, and arrived at old age, will ac- 
knowledge they have received so 
little pleasure on their journey, that 
they would not wish to live over 
their lives, were the different scenes 
of it to be exactly similar to what 
they had before been. The conclu- 
sion tobe drawn is apparent. Their 
days of happiness have been so few, 
and their days of misery so many, 
their imprudences so many, and 
their better deeds so few, that they 
look back disgusted and disappoint- 
ed. That such should bes 
affords the most giddy heediéss n 
tal, in those moments of reflection, 
which all have at times, a most me- 
lancholy picture todwellon. Ifany 
thing is calculated to excite sublime 
thoughts in the soul, wean it from 
earth, and wing its flight to heaven, 


ON HUMAN 


MISERY. 


it is the contemplation of the mise- 
ries of human life. 
FLORIAN. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
ADVERSARIA. 
NO. III. 
HOMER. 


A DUTCH critic has attempted 
to demonstrate, that in the Iliad are 
shadowed out the siege and destruc- 
tion of Jericho, and the other cities 
of Canaan, by Joshua: and another 
has had the confidence to affirm, 
that Homer wrote by divine inspi- 
ration, and that the Iliad is a pro- 
phetical destruction of Jerusalem, of 
our Saviour’s life and sufferings, and 
of the state of the christian religion, 
from its foundation to the time of 
the restoration. Vide Jac. Hugonis 
vera hist. Rom. cap. 14, and Mer- 
rick’s Dissertation. 


YOUNG. 


As a work of genius, Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts” is entitled to no 
small degree of admiration; and 
many of its striking sentences, con- 
cerning the abuse of time, the vanity 
of frivolous pursuits, the uncertainty 
of human enjoyments, and the no- 
thingness of temporal existence com- 
pared to eternal, are well worthy of 
being impressed upon the memory. 
No writer, perhaps, ever surpassed 
Young in the strength and brilliancy 
which he imparts to those senti- 
ments, which are fundamental to 
his design. He presents them in 
every possible shape, enforces them 
by every imaginable argument ; 
sometimes compresses them into a 
maxim, sometimes expands them 
into a sentence of rhetoric; sets 
them off by contrast, and illustrates 
them by similitude. The work 
abounds with instances of antithesis ; 
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they often occupy several successive 
lines ; and while some strike with 
the force of lightning, others idly 
rleam like a meteor. It is the same 
with his other figures: some are 
almost unrivalled in sublimity ; 
many are to be admired for their 
novelty and ingenuity; many are 
amusing only by their extravagance. 
It was the author’s aim to say.every 
thing wittily ; no wonder, therefore, 
that he has often strayed into the 
paths of false wit. It is one of his 
characteristics to run a thought 
quite out of breath, so that what was 
striking at the commencement, is 
rendered flat and tiresome by ampli- 
fication. Indeed, without this talent 
of amplifying, he could never have 
produced a work of the length of 
the Night Thoughts, from so small 
a stock of fundamental ideas. See 
Dr. Aikin’s Letters. 

His Satires are getting out of date; 
yet they are full of strong distiches, 
We cannot but regret that he did 
not direct his attention to the com- 
position of epigrams. He wrote but 
one, and that against Voltaire. The 
following couplets are selected from 
his Satires : 


PEDANTRY. 


To patch-work learn’d quotations are 
allied : 

Both strive to make our poverty our 
pride. 


NOBILITY. 


Men should press forward in Fame’s 
glorious race ; 

Nobles look backward, and so lose the 
race. 


BUILDING. 


The man, who builds, and wants where- 
with to pay, 

Provides a home, from which to run 
away. 


BOOK-HUNTING. 


On buying books Lorenzo long was 
bent, 

But finds, at length, it has reduc’d his 
rent; 


He sells....the terms are brought him by 
the clerk ; 

Lorenzo signs the bargain....with his 
mark, 


In an ancient volume, entitled, 
“ A Short Memorial and Chronicle 
of Things Past, concerning my Fa- 
ther, Myself, my Wives, and Chil- 
dren,” may be found some rules for 
the preservation of health, which 
may be of use to others besides their 
author. 


«« Late supping I forbear; 

Wine and women I forswear; 

My neck and feet I keep from cold; 
No marvel then tho’ I be old; 

I am a willow, not an oak; 

I chide, but never hurt with stroke. 


“ This was the answer of my 
godfather, William Paulett, knight, 
lord St. John, earl of Wiltshire, mar- 
quis of Winchester, lord high trea- 
surer of England, being demanded 
by an inward friend how he had 
lived in the times of king Edward 
the 4th, king Richard the 3d, king 
Henry the 7th, king Henry the 8th, 
king Edward the 6th, queen Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth, in all times of 
his life increasing in greatness of 
honour and preferment. He died 
10th of March, 1572, at the age of 
ninety-seven, and saw 107 persons 
descended from him,” 


Christopher, or, as he was fami- 
liarly styled, Kit, Smart, possessed 
great wit and sprightliness in con- 
versation, which would readily flow 
intoextemporary verses. ‘The follow - 
ing spondaic, on the three university 
bedels, who all happened to be fat 
men, is an expressive effusion of this 


kind: 


Pinguia tergeminorum abdomina bedel- 
lorum. 


Three bedels sound, with paunches fat 
and round: 


and is equal to Joshua Barnes’ ver- 
sion of 
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Three blue beans in one blue bladder. 


Tpese ywauos yvayos se yusids 
van Pt- 


SUBLIME OBJECTS. 


The largest and most beautiful of 
all the productions of the earth is a 
tree. The trees that conduce to the 
sublime in scenery are the oak, the 
ash, the elm, and the beech. How 
beautiful an object is here described: 


A huge oak, dry and dead, 
Still cull’d with relics of its trophies old, 
Lifting to heaven its aged hoary head. 


ROPALIC VERSES. 


Dr. Browne, from whom some 
critics have imagined Dr. Johnson 
derived some of the peculiarities of 
his style, in his * Cymbals of the 
Hebrews,” speaks of ropalic or gra- 
dual verses: that is, of verses in 
which every word of a line contains 
one syllable more than the preceding. 
The following specimen is derived 
from a “ learned language.” I have 
not been able to meet with an exam- 
ple of this species of verse, in our 
own tongue; indeed, I should be 
ashamed if I had been very industri- 
ous in the research : 


O Deus, zternz stationis conciliator. 
AUSONIUS. 


GIBBON’S STYLE. 


Gibbon’s is the style of a mind 
more anxious to dazzle than to en- 
lighten ; which substitutes harshness 
and inversion for energy; peri- 
phrastic obscurity for varied ele- 

ance; and which thinks itself pro- 
fund, when its meaning perplexes 
or escapes the reader, from the im- 
perfection or obscurity of the ex- 
pression. But it is also the style of 
a mind habituated to reflection ; 
comprehensive, and often original, 
in its views ; of an imagination lux- 


urious, not, perhaps, so much from 
nature as from care and cultivation ; 
and it exhibits a command of that 
language, which is completely un- 
manageable in the hands of one.who 
has not, been so richly gifted by na- 
ture, nor so carefully exercised in 
study. ‘lhe defects of Mr. Gibbon’s 
style are easily copied, and the copy 
generahy surpasses the original. 


LAWYERS. 


A proclamation was issued in the 
twentieth year of James the first, in 
which the voters for members of 
parliament are ditected * not to 
choose curious and wrangling law- 
yers, who seeke reputation by stir- 
ring needless questions.” A more 
favourable disposition towards the 
professors of this “ honourable sci- 
ence,”’ appears to have been enter- 
tained by Aleyn, in his History, 
printed in London, 1638: 


——A prating lawyer (one of those 
which cloud 
That honour’d science) did their con- 
duct take; 
He talk’d all law, and the tumultuous 
crowd 
Thought it had been all gospel that he 
spake. 
At length these fools that common error 
Saw, 
A lawyer on their side, but not the law. 


EMPLOYMENT OF BEAUX. 


In a lively epigram, Swift has de- 
lineated the ‘“ manners of modern 
young men.” I feel humbled at re- 
fiecting how little our young men 
have progressed in the noble science 
of killing time. ‘The following pos- 
sesses as much truth now, as it did 
in the time of queen Anne. 


Gaming, talking, swearing, drinking, 
Hunting, shooting, never thinking ; 
Chattering nonsense all day long 
Humming half an opera song; 
Chusing baubles, rings, and jewels, 
Writing verses, fighting duels ; 
Mincing words in conversation, 
Ridiculing all the nation ; 
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- Admiring their own pretty faces, 


As if possess’d of all the graces ; 
And tho’ no bigger than a rat, 
Peeping under each girl’s hat. 


LITERARY RESEMBLANCE. 


Prior, in the dedication of his 

ems, says of the style of the great 
duke of Dorset, “ every one of his 
pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinsi- 
cally and solidly valuable ; such as, 
wrought or beaten thinner, would 
shine through a whole book of any 
other author.” ‘The resemblance is 
so strong, that we cannot hesitate to 
ascribe the honour of the idea to 
Roscommon : 


The sterling bullion of one English line, 
Drawn to French wire, would thro’ 
whole volumes shine. 


The whole of the dedication, how- 
ever, is elegantly written; and 
though it may appear, at first, great 
flattery, yet, when we consider that 
the praise is bestowed on his dead 
patron, and that patron the duke of 
Dorset, whose character is so justly 
famous, we can no longer think it 
flattery, but truth and gratitude. 


ANCIENT TRAGEDY. 


In the infancy of the tragic art in 
England, the bowl and the dagger 
were considered as instruments of a 
sublime pathos, and the * dze all,” 
and * die nobly,” of the exquisite 
and affecting tragedy of Fielding, 
were frequently realized in popular 
dramas. ‘Thomas Goff, who wrote 
several tragedies, in the reign of 
James I, concludes the first part of 
his SELINUS, EMPEROR OF THE 
Turks, with the pleasing intelli- 
gence of a second, in these lines : 


If this part, gentles! do like you well, 
The second part shall greater mMuR- 
THERS tell. 


The following specimens are re- 
mirkable. ‘The king, in the piay, 
exclaims, 


By all the ancient gods of Rome and 
Greece, 

I love my daughter better than my 
niece : 

If any one should ask the reason why, 

I’d tell them....Nature makes the stron- 
ger tye. 


Call up my guards....call them up every 
one, 

If you don’t call all, you’d as good call 
none. 


EPIGRAM ON A POET’S WAIST- 
COAT. 


The following parody is irresist- 
ably ludicrous. ‘The original, I pre- 
sume, is familiar to every one. It 
was written by Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge, ** on meeting an author very 
shabbily dressed, in an old velvet 
waistcoat, on which he had sewed 
embroidery of a later date. 


Three waistcoats in three distant ages 
born, 

The bard with faded lustre did adorn ; 

The first in velvet’s figur’d pride sur- 
pass’d ; 

The next in ’broidery ; in both the last. 

His purse and fancy could no further go, 

To make a third he join’d the other two. 


AN OLD MAID. 


The following parody was repeat- 
ed by an impudent wit of my ac- 
quaintance, as we passed the door 
of a respectable lady of the holy sis- 
terhood : 


Noting her flippancy, to myself I said, 

An if a man did wish to hear a tale, 

Secrets of families, or affairs of state, 

Here lived an oily tongue could tell it 
him. 


BURNS. 


Burns passed his early youth in 
all the severities of day-labour, on 
the banks of the Ayr, which is im- 
mortalized in his song, and which, 


to use the words of Addison, 
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In the sweet description murmurs still. 


Yet in this most cheerless of human 
conditions, the buds of genius ex- 
panded ; nor was the current of his 
mind obstructed by want of the 
means of education, or his fancy 
chilled by a most narrow and cir- 
cumscribed poverty. In the inter- 
vals of labour he found a solace in 
his muse, who, in strains sweet as 
those which Smollet breathed over 
hisnative Leven, had already sung 
the beauties of the Ayr, and the 
nymphs which dwell upon its banks. 
Burns was a man of an ardent sen- 
sibility, which was swelled to an 
overflowing height by the books first 
put into his hands. His whole soul 
was absorbed in tenderness for the 
other sex ; his heart was touchwood 
itself, catching flame from the slight- 
est spark, and blazing in a moment. 
He describes his agitations in the 
language of a poet, and seems, like 
the shepherd of Virgil, to have found 
Love to be an inhabitant of the 
rocks. 

Burns appears to most advantage 
in his pastoral style. His poetry is 
every where marked with the cha- 
racter of his birth and original sta- 
tion in life. His versification, no 
less than his thoughts, is sometimes 
e€even to coarseness ; and what- 
¥ of harmony may be found in his 
ms, is rather of natural talent, 
an the effect of art or imitation of 
superior models. As an example of 
this, the following lines may be pro- 
duced, which are as sweet and wild 
as they are rude: 






Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As thro’ the glen it whimpl’t ; 
Whyles round a rocky scar it strays, 
Whyles in a well it dimpl’t; 
Whayles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whzyles cookit underneath the braes, 
Beneath the spreading hazle, 
Unseen that night. 


With a taste which is not the least 
circumstance of wonder in his life, 
he not only avoids the coarser part 
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of the phraseology of his country, 
and selects the better, but attains to 
an elegance of the English language, 
which can be rivalled by few of our 
modern poets. Of this his ** Lass 
of Ballochmyle” is a brilliant exam. 
ple. Some of the stanzas of this 
piece are of such exquisite beauty, 
having every image of pastoral life, 
and every thought expressed with 
equal force and delicacy, the scenery 
interesting, the sentiments touching, 
and the language correctly pure, 
that I cannot forbear selecting some 
part of it. 


’T was e’en, the dewy fields were green, 
On every blade the pearlies hang ; 
The zephyr wanton’d round the bean, 

And bore its fragrant sweets alang: 
In ev’ry glade the mavis sang, 

All nature listening seem’d the while, 
Except where greenwood echoes rang, 

Amang the braes o’ Ballochmyle. 


Upon this stanza there can be but 
one opinion. With a force stronger 
than all the rules of criticism, it 
makes its appeal to the heart; and 
to judge of its excellence, the reader 
has only to-consider its effect upon 
himself. 

It is an observation of painters, 
that perfect solitude is a quality so 
contrary to the true beauty of land- 
scape, that no scene can be pleasing, 
however rich in other imagery, un- 
less adorned by something of ani- 
mate nature. This rule did not 
escape the taste and learning of 
Milton: in his similes, all of which 
are celebrated for their excellence 
in what may be called the pictur- 
esque of poetry, he never violates 
this rule of avoiding still life. What 
Milton was taught by learning, Burns 
possessed from natural taste, 


With careless step I onward stray’d, 
My heart rejoic’d in nature’s joy, 
When, musing in a lonely glade, 
A maiden fair I chanc’d to spy. 
Her look was like the morning’s eye, 
Her air like nature’s vernal smile, 
The lily’s hue and rose’s dye 
Bespoke the lass o’ Ballochmyle. 
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It may be remarked, that all the 
poems of Burns contain, for the most 
part, such incidents for their sub- 
jects, as were either, at least, natu- 
ral, or exact representations of the 
scenes in which he lived, and the 
occurrences with which he himself 
had met. He has nothing of that 
extravagance, which we may justly 
call the chivalry of froets ; he never 
labours to celebrate a Chloe or a 
Phyllis, beings that exist but in the 
imagination of the poet; he never 
talks of darts and flames, or any of 
the classical artillery of love. Whe- 
ther from ignorance or contempt, 
he seems to know nothing of Hymen, 
Cupid, and all the dramatis persone 
of the modern songsters. His scene 
of action is neither the * velvet 
green of Idalia,” “ the empurpled 
margin of Helicon,” or “ the clouded 
summit of Parnassus ;” his lovers 
never converse but by the “ durn 
side; they never wander but 
through “ corn riggs,” nor make 
their mutual confessions but on the 
“ braes of Ballochmyle,”’ the Tweed, 
or Yarrow. His daddies have no- 
thing of the love-sick swains of Ar- 
cadia, but their harmony. In a 
word, his language is still that of 
the plough-tail, though his notes, 
like those of the wild lark, which 
might hover over him, whilst em- 
ployed in his original station, have 
that sweetness and melody, that 


Heav’n, well pleas’d, might stoop to 
hear. 
CENTO. 


= 
——_———_ 


For the Literary Magazine. 
A COTTON MANUFACTORY. 
Tothe Editor, Sc. 


THE vast portion of the British 
population which are employed in 
manufactures, makes the situation 
and management of such establish- 
ments objects of considerable curio- 
sity to those who delight in contem- 
plating human nature in its various 
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forms. The common notion is, that 
whatever good effect such establish- 
ments have, upon the riches and 
prosperity of those, for whose profit 
they are conducted, or of the nation 
collectively, yet they are productive 
of vice and misery to those who per- 
form the labour. I shall not pre- 
sume to decide whether this be ge- 
nerally the case or not ; but certainly 
there are many examples of manu- 
facturers, who conduct business on 
a vast scale, in a manner by no 
means injurious to the health or 
morals of those whom they employ. 

The following particulars, in the 
management of a great cotton ma- 
nufactory, in Scotland, belonging to 
Mr. Dale, will serve as a confirma- 
tion of my last remark. 


The spinning room, and all the 
other rooms, are of the whole 
extent of the building, without any 
subdivision, and are from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty feet long; from twenty-six to 
thirty feet wide, and all of them in 
height ten feet from floor to fioor, or 
nine feet clear of the beams. 

The spinning rooms contain each 
about two thousand spindles. 

Ventilation is greatly promoted 


by the rapid motion of many parts * 


of the machinery ; fresh air is in- 
troduced by regularly opening the 
windows at top, on both sides of the 
house. ‘To increase the circulation 
of this still more, air-holes, six in- 
ches square, on a level with the 
floor, are opened below every other 
window, through the walls, at the 
distance of fourteen feet from each 
other ; but these are only of advan- 
tage in summer, as the cold in win- 
ter precludes the use of them. ‘The 
means of purification in use are, 
washing the walls and ceilings of 
the rooms, at least once a year, 
with new slacked lime, weekly 
washings of the floors and machi- 
nery, with scalding water, and fre- 
quent and constant brushings of the 
walls, ceiling, and floor. 

The greatest number of persons 
in any one room is seventy-five, in 
some there are only fifty. 
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The hours of labour are eleven 
and a half each day, viz. from six 
o’clock in the morning, to seven 
o’clock at night, with half an hour 
of intermission, at nine o’clock, for 
breakfast, and a whole hour, at two, 
for dinner. 

Seven is the hour of supper; in 
half an hour after, at most, and as 
much sooner as possible, the teach- 
ing commences, and continues till 
nine o'clock. The schools at pre- 
sent are attended by five hundred 
and seven scholars, in instructing 
whom sixteen teachers are employ- 
ed, thirteen in teaching to read, two 
to write, and one to figure, besides a 
person who teaches sewing, and 
another who occasionally teaches 
church-music. The mode of teach- 
ing is as follows: the course is di- 
vided into eight classes, according 
to the progress of the scholars: to 
each of these classes one 0” more 
teachers are assigned as the num- 
bers in that stage of advancement 
may require. ‘To the teachers is 


specified, in writing, how far they 
are respectively to carry forward 


their scholars; which so soon as 
they have accomplished, the scho- 
lars are transferred to the next 
higher class, and the teacher re 
ceives a small premium for every 
one so qualified. 

In the first, or latter class, there 
are sixty-five scholars; in the se- 
cond, eighty-two; in the third, se- 
venty-six ; in the fourth, sixty-five ; 
in the fifth, forty-four ; in the sixth, 
forty-four ; in the seventh, fifty-one ; 
and in the eighth, eighty. The 
eighth, or highest class, are all good 
reader's, and employ the half of their 
time each night in writing. Such 
as stand in no further need of in- 
instructions in reading, of whom 
there are about twelve boys and 
twelve girls, employ the remainder 
of their time after writing, in learn- 
ing arithmetic and sewing, except 
on occasional nights appointed for 
revising their reading. 

In their respective classes, the 
teachers promote emulation in the 
usual way, by making the top of the 
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class the post of honour; which is 
still farther kept up by the distri- 
bution of small rewards every half 
year to such as, from an account 
taken once a fortnight, appear to 
have been most frequently upper- 
most. On Sundays, that part of the 
children who cannot go to church, 
from want of accommodation, are 
kept busy at school; and in the 
evenings, after public worship, the 
usual teachers spend regularly three 
hour's in giving religious instruction, 
by causing the scriptures to be read, 
catechising, &c*. Besides these 
night schools, there are two day 
schools, for children too young for 
work, which, as well as the night 
ones (excepting the providing their 
own books), are entirely free of ex- 
pence to the scholars. 

The time of hiring differs with 
the different descriptions of chil- 
dren. Those who agree for a sti- 
pulated weekly wage, and_who ge- 
nerally are such as live with their 
parents, are commonly engaged for 
four years; while such as are re- 
ceived from the workhouse in Edin- 
burgh, or who are otherwise with- 
out friends to take charge of them, 
and who, in lieu of wages, are 
maintained and educated, are bound 
four, five, six, or seven years, ac- 
cording to their age, or generally 
till they have completed their fif- 
teenth year. The mode of hiring 
is generally by contract of the pa- 
rents, or curators of the children in 
their behalf. 

The supply of workers for the 
mills comes, either from the native 
inhabitants of the place, from fami- 
lies who have been collected about 
the works from the neighbouring 
parishes, and more distant parts of 
the country, or, lastly, from Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, by the number 
of destitute children these places 
constantly afford. 

When fever, or any other epide- 
mical disorder appears in the board- 


* There is accommodation at ohurch 
for only one hundred and fifty children ; 
they all go to it in rotation. 
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ing-house, where that description 
of workers who do not receive their 
wages in money are accommodated, 
the means used to prevent the 
spreading of the infection are, the 
immediate removal of the sick to a 
detached part of the house, and a 
frequent sprinkling and fumigating 
of the bed-rooms with vinegar. 
Typhous fever has not appeared 
there for years, but has during that 
time been in the village, though ne- 
ver general ; yet in no case, so far 
as circumstances afforded the means 
of judging, did it appear to originate 
in the mills, or even to be commu- 
nicated by the intercourse the work- 
ers have there with each other. 

The greatest part of the workers 
are lodged in their parents’ houses 
in the village, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mills, or in the 
town of Lanark, one mile distant ; 
the principal part of their food, as is 
usual in the country, consists of oat- 
meal. 

Those who get their maintenance 
in lieu of wages, are lodged all to- 
gether in one house. They consist, 
at present, of three hundred and 
ninety-six boys and girls. There 
are six sleeping apartments for 
them, and three children are al- 
lowed to ach bed. The ceilings 
and walls of the apartments are 
white-washed twice a year with hot 
lime, and the floors washed once a 
week with scalding water and sand. 
The children sleep in wooden-bot- 
tomed beds, on bed-ticks filled with 
straw, which is in general changed 
once a month; a sheet covers the 
bed-ticks, and above that are one or 
two pairs of blankets, and a bed- 
cover, as the season requires. ‘The 
bed-rooms are carefully swept, and 
the windows thrown open every 
morning, in which state they remain 
through the day. Of late, cast-ion 
bed-steads have been introduced im 
place of wooden ones. ‘The upper 
body-clothing in use in summer, 
both for boys and girls, is entirely of 
cotton, which, as they have spare 
suits to change with, are washed 
once a fortnight. In winter the boys 
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are dressed in woollen cloth; and 
they, as well as the girls, have com- 
plete dress suits for Sundays. ‘Their 
linens are changed once a week. 
For a few months in summer, both 
boys and girls go without shoes and 
stockings. The provisions are dres- 
sed in cast-iron boilers, and consist 
of oatmeal porridge for breakfast 
and supper, and milk with it in its 
season. In wintgg, its substitute is 
a composition 6f molasses fermented 
with some new beer, which is called 
swats. For dinner, the whole of 
them have every day, in all seasons, 
barley broth made from fresh beef. 
The beef itself is divided amongst 
one half of the children, in quantities 
of about seven ounces English to 
each; the other half are served 
with cheese, in quantities of about 
five ounces English to each ; so that 
they have alternately beef or cheese 
for dinner, excepting now and then 
a dinner of herrings in winter, and 
fresh butter in summer. ‘To the 
beef and cheese is added a plentiful 
allowance of potatoes or barley 
bread, of which last they have also 
an allowance every morning before 
going to work. 

As far as observation has extend- 
ed, the workers, when too big for 
spinning, are as stout and robust -as 
others. The male part of them are 
fit for any trades; a great many, 
since the commencement of the 
war, have gone into the army and 
navy, and others are occasionally 
going away as apprentices to smiths, 
joiners, &c. but especially to wea- 
vers, for which last trade, from the 
expertness they acquire in handling 
yarn, they are particularly well fit- 
ted, and of course are taken as ap- 
prentices on better terms. ‘The fe- 
males very generally leave the mills, 
and go to private family service, 
When about sixteen years of age. 

Vere they disposed to continue at 
the mills, these afford abundant em- 
ployment for them, at reeling, pick- 
ing, &c., as well as to many more 
young men than ever remain at 
them. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


NO. IX. 

1, A VERY valuable work has 
been for some time published, entitled 
“ The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, 
late commissioner on behalf of the 
United States, during part of the 
year 1796, the years 1797, 1798, 
1799, and part of the year 1800, for 
determining the boundary between 
the United States and the posses- 
sions of his catholic majesty in Ame- 
rica ; containing occasional remarks 
on the situation, soil, rivers, natural 
productions, and diseases of the dif- 
ferent countries on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Ohio to the Gulph of Mexico, the 
whole of West Florida, and part of 
East Florida ; to which is added, an 
appendix, containing all the astro- 
nomical observations made use of, 
for determining the boundary, with 
many others, made in different parts 
of the country, for settling the geo- 
graphical positions of some import- 
ant points, with maps of the boun- 
dary on a large scale; likewise a 
great number of thermometrical ob- 
servations made at different times 
and places.” 

The title of this work sufficiently 
explains the subject, and the reader 
will not be disappointed in the ex- 
pectatiens it is calculated to excite. 
A more valuable work than this, on 
the geographical and meteorological 
circumstances of our country, has 
not appeared since the revolution, 
and, besides the scientific informa- 
tion it conveys, there are a great 
number of interesting and amusing 
incidents, introduced into the * Jour- 
nal,” sufficient to reward the peru. 
sal of those to whom the science it 
contains is less acceptable. Mr. El- 
licott’s name was already high 
among the astronomers and philoso- 
phers of the United States, and this 
work has raised it toa much more 
considerable height. 

2. A press has lately been estab- 
lished in this city called the Classic 
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Press. The principal design of the 
proprietors is to republish the Greek 
and Roman classics. Hitherto these 
works have been imported from Eu- 
rope, and none in America had spi- 
rit, enterprise, and erudition enough 
to attempt supplying our seminaries 
of classical education with these in- 
dispensible manuals. We ardently 
wish success to the present laudable 
but arduous undertaking, and so far 
as we can judge of the merits of this 
press by an examination of their 
“ Virgil,’ the only one we have had 
an opportunity of examining, to such 
success they are fully entitled. 

3. The classic press has also pro- 
duced a correct and elegant edition of 
Miss Seward’s Life of the late Dr. 
Darwin, by which the admirers of 
the fair biographer will be consider- 
ably gratified. In one of hischarac- 
ters, that of poet, Miss Seward has 
displayed Darwin in judicious co- 
lours. The botanist, physiologist, 
and physician, in which characters 
Darwin shone with most lustre, will, 
we hope, be pourtrayed by some 
congenial spirit, in some future pub- 
lication. 

.4, A new and improved edition 
of that useful and valuable work, 
Noah Webster’s Spelling-book, has 
lately been published by Jacob John- 
son. ‘The first edition of this spel- 
ling-book was recommended by the 
presidents of universities and col- 
leges, and other literary men, as 
much superior to other books of a 
like kind. The original copy was 
so much approved, that it has been 
and is still used in most of the eas- 
tern states, to the exclusion of all 
others, and more than two millions 
of copies have already been sold in 
the United States. As the first pa- 
tent right has now expired, the au- 
thor has with great care and atten- 
tiom revised the work, retrenched 
some parts, corrected many errors, 
Which had crept into the book 
threugh the negligence of printers, 
and added some very valuable tables 
and lessons, which are not found in 
any other spelling-book. 

5. Benjamin Johnson has lately 
added to the list of spelling-books, 
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a work, entitled, “ The Art of Spel- 
ling facilitated ; being a system of 
pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, for the use of schools, as well 
as of foreigners, and others, who 
would wish to become acquainted 
with the practice of the difficult ac- 
centuation and orthography of our 
language. By Stephen M. Day, 
master of friends’ school at Haddon- 
field.” This work is entitled to a 
respectable rank among productions 
of the same kind, and the author de- 
serves praise for his efforts to im- 
prove the system of infantile in- 
struction. 

6. Proposals have been issued for 
publishing, by subscription, in one 
thin quarto volume, a work, en- 
titled, Valerian, a Narrative Poem: 
founded on some events in early 
christian history, and designed, in 
part, to illustrate the effects of reli- 
gion on the manners of barbarous 
nations. By the Rev. John Blair 
Linn, D. D. late pastor of the first 
presbyterian church in Philadelphia. 
To which will be prefixed, some 
account of the life and character of 
the author, with a silouette, or 
shaded profile, of him. 

The poem now offered to the pub- 
lic was composed by the author a 
considerable period before his death. 
He suffered it, however, to remain 
by him, till frequent revision and 
correction should bring it nearer to 
his own conceptions of excellence. 
He accordingly reviewed it repeat- 
edly and caretully, and submitted it 
to the judgment of his friends. Cor- 
rections and additions were made to 
it from time to time, and some pas- 
sages were written two days before 
his death. 

The author is already well known 
to the literary world asa poet. His 
merit has received the most flatter- 
ing attestations, even beyond the At- 
lantic, and there is reason to believe 
that his reputation will be enhanced 
by the present performance. He 
had hitherto expatiated chicfly in 
the field of didactic poetry, and this 
was the first considerable attempt 
‘t poetical narration. 

The subject and purpose of this 


poem are strictly consonant to the 
character and profession of the au- 
thor, it being built upon a memora- 
ble incident in the early history of 
the christian religion, and being ex- 
pressly designed to promote the 
cause of christiapiety. This end 
he has endeavoured to accomplish, 
by combining the charms of verse 
and the attractions of narrative, 
with the truths and interests of re- 
ligion. 

An early and unlooked-for event 
has snatched away the author, in 
the flower of his age, from the en- 
joyment of a well-earned fame, and 
from all his prospects of future re- 
putation and usefulness. He is not 
living, to derive either profit or 
pleasure from the success of the 
present work, and those, by whom 
it is encouraged, will not have the 
satisfaction to reflect, that they have 
done good to the writer himself. To 
generous minds, however, it will be 
no weak inducement, that they are 
able, by this means, to honour his 
memory, and especially to obviate 
some of the ill effects of his irrepa- 
rable loss to his widow and his or 
phans : to whose use, it may not be 
improper to mention, the profits of 
the present publication are designed 
to be applied. 

7. A sermon, occasioned by the 
death of Alexander Hamilton, has 
been published by Mr. Abercrombie. 
Besides an eloquent and instructive 
descant on the usual topics, sug- 
gested by every fresh instance of 
mortality, and especially by the 
death of Hamilton, the author of 
this sermon has presented his read- 
ers with much valuable information 
on the subject of the immortality of 
the soul, as to the prevalence of that 
opinion among ancient and modern, 
civilized and rude nations, and on 
the history of duelling. We are ir- 
resistably tempted to insert the fol- 
lowing note, with some retrench- 
ments, from this sermon, because 
the information it contains is curi- 
ous and authentic : 

“ Philip the tair, king of France, 
in the thirteenth century, appears 
to have been the first monarch who 








































endeavoured to suppress this perni- 
cious and fatal practice, which then 
existed under the appellation of ju- 
dicial combat. The military spirit 
of the times, however, would not 
permit him to proceed further than 
a regulation of that mode of contest 
by which it was declared, that no- 
thing was to be brought to that 
bloody issue, which ‘could be deter- 
mined by any other means. Henry 
II, who succeeded Francis I, in 1547, 
published an edict, prohibiting, un- 
der the severest penalties, the deci- 
sion of controversy by duelling..... 
During the reign of Henry IV, of 
France, the illustrious Sully exerted 
all his influence with that monarch, 
totally to abolish so ferocious a prac- 
tice : accordingly, an edict, for the 
severe punishment of duelling, was 
published, at Blois, in the year 1602, 
and this edict was renewed, with 
additional severities, in 1609. ‘The 
purport of it was as follows :....Both 
challenger and challenged, with 
their seconds, are made guilty of 
lese majesty, and are to be punished 
with death, and confiscation of goods. 
All the ‘great officers and magis- 
trates of France, military and civil, 
are required to publish and execute 
this edict in their several jurisdic- 
tions, and are empowered to judge 
the differences which occasion duels. 
If the complainer of any affront re- 
fuse to accept the satisfaction these 
officers appoint, or the offender re- 
fuse to comply with it, he is to be 
imprisoned. 

As modern duels began and 
were first indulged in France, so in 
no place have there been so many 
and so severe edicts against them, 
to which the government there has 
been forced by the continual mis- 
chiefs which h: ippened trom them, 
and the great disposition of the peo- 
pie tow ards them, which then was 
so great, than Mons. Montaigne 
says, he belies es, if three French- 
men were put into the Lybian de- 
sert, they would not be a month 
there without fighting ; and Mons. 

Hardouin de Perefix, bishop. of 
Rhodes, observes, in his life of Henry 
IV, that the madness of duels seized 
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the spirits of the nobility and gentry 
so much, that they lost more blood 
by their own hands, in times of 
peace, than had been shed by their 
enemies in battle. 

“ In the reign of Louis XIII, no 
less than three edicts were issued 
declaratory against duels. In the 
year 1679, Louis XIV issued that 
famous proclamation, which effected 
more than all his predecessors could 
obtain, and which contributed, in so 
great a degree, to the suppression 
of all regular and outrageous duels 
in France. ‘Two points seem more 
especially to have contributed to 
give stability to this edict, viz. the 
solemn agreement entered into by 
so many of the principal nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom, that they 
would never fight a duel, under any 
pretence wh: tsoev er, and the firm- 
ness of the king, in refusing all soli- 
citations on behalf of the offenders. 

* ‘The challenger and challenged, 
if they accept, are, by this eclict, 
declared li: ble to he: ivy fines, im- 
prisonments, and confiscations, even 
if they proceed not to the combat ; 
and also ae the same. But if 
fighting follows, the combatants are 
both to be put to death without par- 
don ; all their estates, real and per- 
sonal, to be forfeited; and their 
bodies not to be allowed christian 
burial. If one fall in the combat, 
the process against his body and 
memory to be the same. 

Augustus, king of Poland, in 
1712, published a_ severe edict 
against duelling. In England, the 
great sir Francis Bacon as strenu- 
ously exerted himself against duel- 
ling, in the court of James I, as Sully 
did in that of Henry IV, and prohi- 
bitory proclamations were accord- 
ingly issued by that monarch. 

* In the year 1654, Cromwell’s 
parliament passed an ordinance for 
preventing and punishing duels, and 
all provocations thereto, in which it 
was declared, that if any person 
should challenge, or cause to be 
challenged, or accept, or knowingly 
carry a challenge to fight a duel, he 
should be committed to prison, with- 
out bail, for six months, and give 
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security for his good behaviour for 
one whole year after. Persons chal- 
lenged, not discovering it in twenty- 
four hours, to be deemed acceptors, 
Fighting a duel, where death should 
ensue, to be adjudged murdev...... 
Fighting a duel upon preceding chal- 
lenge, being a second, or assisting 
therein, though death should not en- 
sue thereupon, to be banished for 
life, within one month after convic- 
tion, and, in case of return, to suffer 
death. Persons using provoking 
words or gestures, to be indicted ; 
and, if convicted, to be fined, bound 
to good behaviour, and to make re- 
paration to the party injured, ac- 
cording to his quality and the nature 
of the offence. 

“ The high-spirited cavaliers, at 
the time of the restoration, revived 
that disposition for duclling, which 
had, in some degree, become dor- 
mant. Charles II therefore issued 
the following proclamaicion : 

“ Whereas it is become too fre- 
quent, especially with persons of 
quality, under a vain pretence of 
honour, to take upon them to be the 
revengers of their private quarrels, 
by duel and single combat, which 
ought not to be, upon any pretence 
or provocation whatsoever: we, 
considering that the sin of murder 
is detestable before God, and this 
way of prosecuting satisfaction scan- 
dalous to the christian religion, and 
a manifest violation of our laws and 
authority, out of our pious care to 
prevent wr ggg and rash eff. 
sion of blood, do, by this our royal 
proclamation, str ictly charge and 
command all our loving subjects, of 
what quality soever, that they do 
not, either by themselves. or by 
others, by message, word, writing, 
or other ways or means, Challenge, 
or cause to be challenged, any per- 
son or persons to fight in combat, or 
single duel, nor carry, accept, or 
conceal any such challenge or ap- 
pointment, nor actually ‘fight anv 
such duel, with any of our subjects 
or others, or as a second, or other- 
wise accompany or become assistant 
therein, And we do hereby....to the 
intent that all persons may take care 
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to prevent, the dangers they may 
incur, by acting’ or assisting in any. 
such duel...declare our royal plea- 
sure, that we will not grant our 
pardon to any person or persons 
that shall fight, or be any way aide 
ing or concerned in any duel, where 
any person shall be slain, or die of 
his wounds received therein, but 
will leave all such persons to the 
utmost rigour and severity of the 
laws: and further, that we will not 
suffer or endure any persons to be 
or remain in our court, who shall 


presume to intercede in the behalf 


of any person or persons that shall 
offend contrary to this our procla- 
mation. And for the better avoid- 
ing all such duels, we do hereby 
straightly charge and command all 
persons whatsoever, who shall re- 
ceive or know of any challenge sent 
or delivered as aforesaid, that they 
do forthwith give notice thereof to 
some of our privy council, or other- 
wise, to some justice of peace near 
the pk ice, where such offence shall 
be committed, upon pain of our 
highest displeasure, and being left 
to be proceeded against according 
to the strictest rigour and severity 
of our laws. 

“ A. bill against duelling was 
brought into the house of commons, 
in the year 1713, on the recommen- 
dation of queen Anne, who, in her 
speech from the throne, told the 
parliament, the impious practice of 
duelling requires some speedy and 
effectual remedy. 

“ Such were some of the efforts 
made by the civil power, in differ- 
ent countries, and at different times, 
to suppress this barbarous and bloody 
practice ; but their inefficiency ge- 
nerally arose from the elevated sta- 
tion of the combatants (duelling be- 
ing chiefly practised by the higher 
and most polished orders in parte ty)s 
and their conse quent influence in 
obtaining pardons, which were. so 
frequently and easily procured, as 
to render the laws on that head 
nugatory. 

“ Nor was ecclesiastical authority 
wanting, to discountenance and abo- 
lish so shameful an outrage against 
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the most essential principles of ci- 
vilization and religion. 

“ The church, at various periods, 
issued her canons, and fulminated 
her decrees, against an act so dia- 
metrically opposed to the dictates of 
reason, and the precepts of christi- 
anity. The council of Trent passed 
a very strict canon against all man- 
ner of duelling, declaring it to be a 
detestable custom, introduced by the 
devil for the destruction both of body 
and soul; inhibiting the duel through- 
out the christian world, as most un- 
becoming christians, excommunicat- 
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ing not only all those who fought 
themselves, but all their associates, 
and even the spectators of the bat- 
tle ; confiscating all their goods, and 
denying christian burial to those 
who were killed in a duel, as being 
self-murderers in fact. All advis- 
ers, supporters, witnesses, or those 
in any shape concerned, are likewise 
to be excommunicated. Princes, 
also, who connive at duels, are to 
be deprived of all temporal power, 
jurisdiction and dominion over the 
places, where they have permitted 
a duel to be fought.” 


POETRY.....ORIGINAL. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


HOPE. 


IF, when dark clouds obscure the sky, 
And in the air sharp lightnings fly, 
And thunders roll around, 


While from the clouds the torrents. 


pour, 
And furious winds contending roar, 
When “earthquakesrock the ground;” 


When hoarsely-roaring billows roll, 

And fill with awe th’ astonish’d soul, 
The tempest ’s hush’d to rest, 

The parting clouds to view display 

The glorious regent of the day, 
What transports fill the breast! 


Thus, when the soul ’s oppress’d with 
pain, 
Corroding Sorrow holds the rein, 
And triumphs in her sway, 
If Hope’s bright rays shine in the mind, 
The sorrowing suff ’rers comfort find, 
Despondence flies away ; 


Each sad idea disappears, 

The smile is mingled with our tears, 
Hope gilds each future scene; 

Bids cheering, happier prospects rise 

In view, to cheer the sufferer’s eyes ; 
She makes his soul serene. 

, 

O Hope! in glories bright array’d, 

Celestial, ever-blooming maid, 


Be thou my constant friend : 
If sickness, sorrow, pain, and care, 
And every woe, I’m doomed to bear, 
O, still my steps attend. 


When terrors cloud life’s varying day, 
And in my bosom shed dismay, 

Do thou my breast inspire, 
To brighter scenes to stretch my view, 
And with unwearied steps pursue 

The good that I desire. 


When my last hour approaches near, 
Illume my soul, dispel my fear, 
Bid glorious prospects rise ; 
Paint to my view that blissful shore, 
Where sorrow can distress no more, 
Nor fill with tears our eyes ; 


Where everlasting joy shall reign ; 
And happiness, unmix’d with pain, 
Forever fill the soul ; 
Where storms shall ne’er disturb the 
scene, 
And universal love shall reign, 
While ceaseless ages roll. 
VALVERDI. 
February 1, 1804. 


}— | 
For the Literary Magazine. 


A THOUGHT. 


THE eager youth his future life sur- 
veys, 
His ardent eye sees countless joys in 
store ; 
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He counts, with pleasure, many hap- 
py days, 
Nor sees the woes he may perhaps de- 
plore : 


Forgets that though the morning’s 
op’ ning ray 
Breaks bright and glorious on the rap- 
tur’d sight, 
Yet clouds and storms oft overshade 
the day,. 
And shroud the heavens in the gloom 
of night : 


Forgets that perils croud, and toil at- 


tends 
The devious path that leads to happi- 


ness ; 
That foes, full oft, assume the garb 


of friends, 
Obstruct his way, and joy in his dis- 
tress : 


If worth is his, that Envy rears her 


head, 
Attacks his merit, and obscures his 
fame ; 
That base Deceit the secret toil will 
spread, 
And ills the blushing muse forbids me 
name. 


He sees not Disappointment’s sable 
hand, 
Prepar’d his ardent, brightest hopes to 
blast ; 
He sees not, in the back-ground, 
Sickness stand, 
Nor that the solemn hour of death must 


come at last. 
VALVERDI. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
EVENING....A SKETCH. 


NOW in the west fast sinks the orb of 
light, 

While o’er all nature fall the shades of 
night, 

From the green fields retire the grazing 
train, 

And from his labour hastes the weary 
swain ; 

No more their strains the aerial song- 
sters sing, 

No more with various sounds the vallies 
ring ; 
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Along the ground extends the lengt) 
ened shades, y 

And scarce a sound the list’ning ear 
invades ; ; 

A pleasing calmness o’er all nature 
reigns, 

While night descends upon the fading 
plains ; 

The winds are hushed, and scarce the 
gentle gale 

On wings etherial fans the silent vale, 

Scarce curls the polish’d surface of the 
streams, 

Which glitter ‘neath fair Luna’s silver 
beams. 


I love to watch the sun’s last parting 
ray, 
When ev’ning closes on declining day ; 
The pensive calm that penetrates the 
soul, 
Hushes the passions by its mild con- 
troul, 
All angry thoughts, and rude desires de- 
stroys, 
And pure delight inspires, and blame- 
less joys. 
VALVERDI. 


Fuly 7th, 1804. 


SELECTED. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
LATE 


DR. JOHN BLAIR LINN. 
By a Young Lady of Philadelphia. 


O THOU! whose ardent génius rose 
sublime, 
Spite of corporeal ills that cross’d thy 
way, 
Snatch’d the wing’d hours of never- 
ling’ring time, 
And dimm’d the radiance of thy 
morning ray ! 


O thou! whose modest virtue sought 
the shade, 
And from the plaudits of the world 
retired ; 
Whose peace e’en Slander dard not to 
invade ; 
Alike belov’d, respected, and admir’d. 
5 





Pa SELECTED 
» thou! whose mild theology, combin’d 
With eloquence resistless, gently 
stole, 
And fix’d conviction in the wav’ring 
mind, 
And rais’d with heav’nly hope the 
sinking soul ; 


Lamented LINN!—could faith and 
goodness save, 
(Refin’d by learning, 
fir’d) 
Their blest possessor from the early 
grave, 
Then had’st thou liv’d till Time itself 
expir’d! 


and by genius 


Sudden and awful was thy final scene; 
No guilty fears thy parting soul 
opprest ; 
Thy life was spotless, and thy death 
serene ; 
Thy last faint accents were to Heav’n 
addrest. 


Yet while thy friends deplore thy early 
» doom, 
And sympathising strangers with 
them mourn, 
Immortal Fame shall bid thy mem’ry 
bloom, 
And wind the laurel round thy sacred 
urn. 


POETRY. 


Yes! thy sweet strains shall live, Colum- 


bia’s boast, 
Their deathless fame shall flourish 
ever green ; 
E’en now it ‘spreads o’er Europe’s das. 
sic coast, 
vast Atlantic rolls his waves 
between! 


Tho’ 


Yes! those sweet strains thy honor’d 
name shall save, 
thy frail form to kindred dust 

is giv’n; 

The hand that trac’d them moulders 
in the grave, 

The soul that breath’d them lives in yon 
bright heaven ! 


Tho’ 


what’s the wreath by shining 
Science woo’d, 
The fairest wreath that genius can 
demand, 
To THAT which crowns the pious and 
the good— 


Celestial roses from an angel’s hand! 


Yet, 


And such, Osainted spirit, such is thine ! 
The heav’nly meed of mortal virtue 
this ! 
Raptures, which 
define, 
Eternal glory ! 


seraphs only can 


and eternal bliss ! 


SELECTIONS. 


A SKETCH OF THE WAR OF 
DOMINGO, FROM THE INVASION 
OF LECLERC TO THE DEATH 
OF TOUSSAINT. 


IN the ready acquiescence of the 
French government to the prelimi- 
naries, which formed the founda- 
tion of the treaty of Amiens, it ap- 
peared, that the most powerful in- 
ducement for such eager acquies- 
cence was the recovery of St. Do- 


mingo. A fleet had been for a long 
time collected at Brest, and a con- 
siderable army assembled near it. 
Though Ireland was held out as the 
object of the expedition, yet it had 
been observed, before the preli- 
minaries were signed, that it was 


ST. 


to this army the French government 
sent all the West India refugees 
and black troops then in France. 
Hence it is probable, that this fleet 
and army were assembled, merely 
as a menace during war, and for 
the purpose of invading St. Domin- 
go, as soon as the British govern- 
ment should sign such a peace as 
France required. Early in October, 
1801, the preliminaries were signed 
between the French and English ; 
and without waiting till a definitive 
treaty could be signed, the French 
government, with wonderful acti- 
vity, equipped at Rochefort, ‘Tou- 
lon, Havre, and Flushing, arma- 
ments to co-operate with the grand 
equipment at Brest, of which admi- 
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yal Villaret Joyeuse was the naval 
commander, and general Leclerc 
the commander of the land forces, 
as captain-general of St. Domingo. 
The solicitude for the recovery of 
that colony, the activity in fitting out 
the expedition, and the possible loss 
of the whole French navy incurred 
by it, are not to be wondered at, 
when the importance of the island 
is considered, the character and 
power of Zoussaint L’Ouverture 
who then governed it, and the great 
difficulties which the nature of the 
country, and its numerous and arm- 
ed population, would oppose to an 
invading army. ‘The value of St. 
Domingo isbeyond calculation. ‘That 
part of it which belonged to France 
before the war, about one third of 
the island, and the least fertile, was 
more productive than all the British 
West India islands together: the 
value of its annual exports were 
above 7,000,000/. sterling, which 
employed 1640 ships, and 26,770 
seamen. When to this possession 
should be added the Spanish part of 
the island, it would be a moderate 
calculation to state the future value 
of the whole, at three times the 
value which the French part alone 
possessed before the war. Even 
when the whole should be brought 
to the state in which the French 
part was formerly, it would not 
then be half peopled or half culti- 
vated. It was clear that if France 
could only hold St. Domingo as a 
colony, she need hardly wish for 
more foreign possessions, as that 
alone would be worth all the colo- 
nies which the other Luropean 
states possess, both for intrinsic 
value and the number of ships and 
seamen it would employ in time of 
peace, which would at once lay the 
foundation of a commerce and a 
navy, superior to that of any other 
nation. ‘hese considerations were 
naturally among the principal ob- 
jects of the government: the expe- 
dition therefore for St. Domingo, 
long preparing, was equipped ina 
short time after the signing of the 
preliminaries allowed a chance to 
the French fleet of making the pas- 


sage, without being obstructed by 
the English. Such being the views 
of the French, at the time of signing 
the preliminaries, it is proper to en- 
quire into the state of the island at 
that time, and the character of those 
who possessed it. 

St. Domingo had suffered more 
than the mother country, by the ex- 
cesses which the wild notions of li- 
berty had given rise to in the com- 
mencement of the French revolu- 
tion. ‘There were three classes of 
men in the island: the whites, mu- 
lattoes, and the blacks. Notwith- 
standing the levelling sentiments 
which then prevailed in the French 
army, the garrisons of St. Domingo 
at first sided with the two former 
classes, who were the proprietors, 
against the claims of the blacks, 
The whites and the mulattoes after- 
wards quarrelled among themselves, 
and the French garrisons were too 
feeble to interfere, with success, in 
settling their broils. At length, 
when the continuance of the war in 
Europe put it out of the power of 
France to send any reinforcements 
to St. Domingo, and the island ap- 
peared likely to become an English 
colony, the republican troops were 
obliged to call in the aid of the blacks 
to repel the English. In order to 
make of slaves enthusiastic soldiers, 
no less a promise than that of liberty 
was held out to them. It was for 
liberty that they stood with fidelity 
to their posts, bravely met the dan- 
gers of battle, and without assistance 
trom the mother country, defended 
the colony against the power of 
Great Britain, che proud mistress of 
the seas. Among this race of ne- 
groes, formerly so despised, were 
immediately found characters suited 
to the vast parts which they were 
called upon to act; generals capa- 
ble of conducting armies with con- 
summate skill ; statesmen of no com- 
mon or bounded views; some who, 
at the schoois at the Cape, and the 
other towns, had learned in their 
youth, from European masters, 
those sciences and that knowledge 
in which K.urope so much excels ; 
others who, with little or no educa- 
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tion, drew from the resources of 
their own minds, the power of fill- 
ing the most important stations with 
decency. Of this number, if fortune 
were always constant to merit, in 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, not only 
the poet, but historian, would have 
seen “hands which the rod of em- 
pire might have swayed.” The as- 
cendancy of his genius entitled him 
to the chief command among his 
countrymen, and when the course 
of events had made him for years 
supreme in the island, he “ bore 
his faculties so meekly,” acted with 
so much justice to foreign merchants, 
and showed so strong a desire to 
raise the race of his fellow negro 
citizens, not only in political rank 
but in moral character, that the 
eyes of the world were turned upon 
him, as one of the founders of em- 
pires. He was considered as the 
Washington of St. Domingo, and the 
man fated to be the principal instru- 
ment of restoring the negro race 
to independence. Viewed in this 
light, he was undoubtedly the most 
interesting of all the characters 
which appeared on the great stage 
of political events at that time. 
For several years before, the whole 
weight of the government of St. Do- 
mingo had been sustained by him ; 
he had subdued or tranquillized 
every party that opposed him, and 
had at length drawn up a constitu- 
tion for that country, such as, in his 
judgment, promised to secure its 
happiness and independence. In 
forming this constitution, he was 
considered, by the first consul, as 
having committed an open act of 
rebellion against him, as sovereign 
of the mother country ; but in jus- 
tice to ZVoussaint, it must be recol- 
lected, that France had abandoned 
the island to the blacks, and that 
they, not knowing of the private 
negotiacions between Hawkesbury 
and Otto, naturally considered the 
war would be of much longer dura- 
tion, and therefore ventured to 
make a constitution for themselves, 
without consulting the great consti- 
tution-maker of Europe: this was 
their great offence ; and no sooner 








did they hear of the preliminaries 
being signed, than they saw on their 
coasts an immense fleet and army, 
destined to occupy the island as 
masters, and possibly to reduce them 
to the state of slavery, from which 
they had purchased their emancipa- 
tion by their blood, and by their 
courageous defence of the colony. 
Toussaint had just suppressed an 
insurrection, which must have been 
the most afflicting to his feelings as 
a man, inasmuch as it was headed 
by his nephew, Moyse; in whom 
he had reposed entire confidence. 
From the protection that the huma- 
nity of Toussaint afforded to the 
whites, a party was formed against 
him, who cried out that he had 
abandoned and sold the blacks to 
the whites. When this party, 
with Moyse at their head, was sub- 
dued, Toussaint turned his atten- 
tion to secure the independence and 
interests of the island by negocia- 
tions with America and England. 
The negociation with the govern- 
ment of Jamaica appeared in the 
greatest state of forwardness, when 
it was abruptly broken off, in conse- 


' quence of the news arriving at Ja- 


maica of the conclusion of the preli- 
minary treaty, and almost immedi- 
ately after ‘Toussaint learned that a 
great fleet and army was on its pas- 
sage to St. Domingo. He then com- 
plained most bitterly of the want of 
good faith in the English, who, 
he said, had, without any provoca- 
tion on his part, coalesced with 
France to ruin him; and, indeed, 
when it is considered how easily 
England could have prevented the 
sailing of the expedition if she had 
thought proper, this supposition ap- 
peared to have some foundation. It 
was only in January, 1802, that it 
was known at St. Domingo that 
peace had been concluded with Eng- 
Jand, and before the month had ex- 
pired the French armament appear- 
ed before their ports; there was 
therefore very little time to make 
any preparations, or hardly time for 
the blacks to form an opinion whe- 
ther the French came as friends or 
foes. The French force that pre- 
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sented itself before St. Domingo was 
robably the most formidable arma- 
ment which had ever sailed at one 
time to the western hemisphere ; 
twenty-five sail of the line entered 
the ports of St. Domingo, but five 
sail being Spanish, were to proceed 
immediately to the Havannah ; three 
of the remainder were merely arm- 
ed en flute, and the number of troops 
was sixteen thousand men ; six sail 
more were daily expected, three of 
which were Batavian, and were to 
proceed to their own ports, and 
these vessels were to bring about 
five or six thousand additional 
troops. When the squadrons of 
Gantheaume and Linois arrived, 
very shortly after, we cannot esti- 
mate the force at less than 25,000 
troops, and twenty-six sail of the 
line, with a proportion of frigates : 
this force, great as it was, was to 
be followed by reinforcements. 
They had been detained, by con- 
trary winds, in Brest harbour, till 
the 14th of December, on which day 
they sailed, and in forty-six days 
made Cape Samanah, the nearest 
port of St. Domingo; there they 
were joined by a division which 
sailed from Rochefort, and also by 
some ships from Ferrol, commanded 
by Gravina. <A part of the squa- 
dron was sent thence with the divi- 
sion of Kerveyseau, to possess the 
city of St. Domingo, and the Spanish 
part of the island, while the main 
body proceeded to Cape Francois, 
before which harbour they present- 
ed themselves on the 3d of Febru- 
ary. A small squadron was de- 
tached to take possession of Port au 
Prince, which was confided to Bou- 
det, while the army under Leclerc 
and Rochambeau prepared to take 
possession of the Cape and all the 
important positions in the north of 
the island. The French were by no 
means certain whether ‘Toussaint 
meant to resist or not; their opera- 
tions, however, were so calculated, 
as to overcome any resistance they 
could find. While the grand fleet 
lay before the port, the first debar- 
kation was made on the Sd of Fe- 
bruary, in the bay of Mansenille, 





about twenty-five miles east of the 
Cape. This army was commanded 
by Rochambeau and Brunet. On 
their landing, a tumultuous assem- 
blage of blacks made a show of re- 
sistance, crying, “ No whites, no 
whites.” They were, however, soon 
dispersed, and Brunet entered with 
the fugitives into the forts of Ance 
and Bouque, which, after a despe- 
rate resistance, were carried by the 
French troops. A French fleet, in 
the mean time, entered the roads of 
Fort Dauphin ; but though the blacks 
kept up a Cannonade for some time, 
they were obliged to evacuate it on 
the near approach of the French 
troops, supported by the fire of the 
squadron. In this manner fell Fort 
Dauphin, the first important post of 
which the French got possession. 
Here Rochambeau found 150 pieces 
of cannon, a magazine of provisions, 
and an impregnable position. 

The army of Leclerc waited for 
the news of this first debarkation : 
when, in the evening of the 4th, the 
Syrene frigate brought intelligence 
of its success, the grand army was 
without delay landed about thirty 
miles westward of the Cape, between 
Margot and Lime. ‘The town was 
evidently no longer tenable: while 
blocked up, on the eastern side, by 
Rochambeau, Leclerc was march- 
ing on it from the west, and the fleet 
presented itself abreast of the har- 
bour, and began to cannonade Fort 
Piccolet, and the batteries which 
defended the entrance into the roads. 
This cannonade was however brisk- 
ly returned by the blacks in the 
forts, and Christophe, who com- 
manded there, did not evacuate the 
town, without exerting every pos- 
sible resistance; but when 20,000 
veteran troops, supported by an im- 
mense number of ships of war, were 
preparing an immediate attack, it 
was in vain to attempt any longer 
to defend it: he, however, let the 
French commanders know, that he 
should certainly burn the.town, if 
they persevered in their hostile 
measures. ‘The French generals, 
partly aware of that event, had has- 
tened their march, in such a man- 
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ner as to make it impossible for him 
to carry his threats into complete 
execution. Though he caused fire 
to be set to part of the town, he was 
obliged to evacuate it, and the 
French entered it, before the fire 
had done considerable mischief: a 
great part of the rich plantations in 
the neighbourhood were also pre- 
served, by the precipitate retreat 
which the rapid advance of the 
French troops obliged Christophe to 
make. 

In those first operations of the 
war, which gave the French pos- 
session of Cape Francois, Fort Dau- 
phin, and some of the most import- 
ant points in the colony, it does not 
appear that any degree of courage 
or skill, in the blacks, could have 
made effectual resistance. A town 
not completely fortified nor strongly 
garrisoned, could not pretend to re- 
sist effectually a force of 20,000 ve- 
terans, and twenty ships of the line: 
the blacks, however, showed a con- 
siderable degree of spirit ; Leclerc 
confessed that the forts ef Ance and 
Bouque made a desperate resist- 
ance to Rochambeau’s division, and 
Pert Piccolet, and the others which 
defended the entrance of the har- 
bour, were not to be silenced by the 
whole French fleet, until they had 
also been threatened on the land 
side. ‘The orders which were issued 
by Christophe to the commander of 
Fort Dauphin, and ali those in 
his district, were to sink, if they 
could, all the French vessels, to de- 
fend themselves to the last extre- 
mity, and, if obliged to retreat, to 
burn every thing behind them: this 
was the plan he himself professed 
that he would act upon; and in an- 
swer to the summons of the French, 
he replied, that he would receive 
no orders but from ‘Toussaint, and, 
ii he was obliged to retire, he should 
certainly burn the town of the Cape. 
"The French, notwithstanding their 
own atrocities, affected to consider 
this as a most barbarous resolution : 
to an impartial observer it must 
however appear, that it was impos- 
sible for Christophe to have acted a 
more spirited, soldier-like, and pa- 
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triotic part, which was not the ef- 
fect of passion, but the cool deter- 
mination which he had previously 
formed, and let the French know of, 
before they landed. ‘The blacks 
fought for liberty : they suspected, 
With good reason, that whatever 
specious proclamations the French 
might issue, they came to reduce 
them again to slavery. Under these 
circumstances, were Christophe the 
most enlightened chief that ever led 
an army, he would probably have 
given the same directions to burn in 
the retreat every house that could 
give shelter to a Frenchman, and 
lay waste all those plantations which 
might tempt their avarice. His re- 
treat was in the mountains, where 
the invaders could be opposed with 
the greatest advantage. 

While the main body of the 
French had thus begun the cam- 
paign with success, on the northern 
part of the island,~ the divisions 
marched to the other points were 
also successful beyond what they 
could have expected. The Spanish 
part of the 4sland was given up 
without a shot, Clervaux, a mu- 
latto, who commanded the northern 
part, was induced by citizen Non- 
vicke, bishop of the French part, to 
betray his trust, and drive away the 
brother of Toussaint, who had been 
appointed governor of the whole of 
the Spanish territory. Gaplume, 
who commanded in the southern 
district, acted a similar part, and 
the French general Kervelegan en- 
tered the city of St. Domingo with- 
out opposition. ‘The Spanish set- 
tlers rejoiced in the change, as it 
appeared to them the recovery of 
their property and negroes. In the 
southern districts of the ancient 
French part, the invaders were al- 
so successful; the division of Bou- 
det landed almost without opposi- 
tion, and carried by storm the works 
and town of Port au Prince, although 
defended by 4000 blacks : Humbert 
succeeded in taking Port au Paix ; 
and, in the course of four or five 
days, all the principal posts of the 
island were in possession of the 
Irench, who had now gained the 
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power of acting either offensively or 
defensively, accordingly as circum- 
stances might incline them. 
Toussaint himself appears to have 
been in the interior of the country 
at the time of the invasion, and 
therefore, notwithstanding the re- 
sistance made by Christophe at the 
Cape, a proposal was sent to him by 
the French, offering him the station 
of licutenant-general of the island, 
if he would submit. This proposal 
was accompanied by the proclama- 
tion of Bonaparte, expressing a sense 
of the obligations France was under 
to him for his services, and the per- 
sonal esteem the consul had con- 
ceived for him; the great reluc- 
tance he should feel in being obliged 
to treat him as a rebel, and the 
pleasure he should have in being at 
liberty to bestow that great national 
recompense on him,which his former 
services deserved. At the same time 
that this message was sent, the chil- 
dren of ‘Toussaint, who had been 
educated in France, and whom he 
had not seen for a number of years, 
were senttohim. Notwithstanding 
those flattering offers, ‘Toussaint 
would not confide in them: he sent 
word to Leclerc that he was ready 
to obey any orders he should receive 
from him, and sent him back his 
children as hostages. Leclerc then 
ordered him to come alone to the 
Cape, in which case he repeated his 
promise of making him his lieuten- 
ant-eeneral. ‘Toussaint hesitated, 
and endeavoured to gain time; on 
which the French proclaimed him 
a rebel, and put Christophe and him 
out of the protection of the law. ‘The 
most important part of the campaign 
was now to begin, and the French 
armies prepared to advance from 
all points upon the posts held by 
Toussaint and his generals in the 
interior of the country : the French 
had a secure retreat in the strong 
towns should they be defeated, and 
they had good reason to calculate on 
victory, as their army was compos- 
ed of veteran troops, whereas ‘Tous- 
Saint’s was principally composed of 
an ill armed and worse disciplined 
militia ; he had, it is true, a black 
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army of the line, but they scarcely 
amounted to ten thousand men. On 
the 16th of February, Toussaint 
was proclaimed a rebel, and on the 
18th, the army began its march to 
attack him. On the 17th it had re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two thou- 
sand five hundred troops, by the ar- 
rival of Gantheaumce’s squadron : 
Linois arrived about the same time, 
at the harbour of St. Domingo ; in 
entering which he lost two ships of 
the line, the Dessaix and the Genn- 
vre. The troops which came in the 
last squadron were, however, not in 
the immediate scene of action ; but 
the two thousand five hundred which 
Gantheaume brought were sufficient 
to garrison the different posts in the 
north of the island, while the grand 
army advanced into the interior to 
attack Toussaint. ‘That general, as 
we have seen, having no reason to 
know that peace had been concluded 
between France and England, or 
that a French expedition was pre- 
pared for St. Domingo, till about 
three weeks before they actually 
landed, his preparations of defence 
were therefore by no means in that 
state of torwardness that they would 
have been in, if he had had sufficient 
notice of the danger; but, with a 
courage worthy of the character he 
had hitherto sustained, he preferred 
every chance which fortune could 
present in war, or every risk of de- 
feat, rather than surrender that 
trust which his fellow blacks had 
reposed in him. ‘The compliments 
and promises of the first consul 
made no impression on him; he 
had therefore sent back his chil- 
dren, and prepared, as well as the 
short time would allow him, for a 
battle. ‘This contest appeared very 
unequal: on his side there was no 
reason to hope for success, except in 
the strength of his posts, and the 
enthusiasm of his followers. The 
French were superior in numbcrs 
as well as discipline. 

On the 13th of February, the fol- 
lowing divisions commenced their 
march from the Cape: Desfour- 
neaux’s advanced to Limbe, a town 
about twenty miies distant; the dis 
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vision of Hardy took the post of the 
Mornets, while Rochambeau advan- 
ced before the left, from Fort Dau- 

hin. The first day’s march the 

rench army advanced about twenty 
miles into the country, after several 
partial engagements with the na- 
‘tives, who gave them considerable 
annoyance by firing upon them from 
the woods which skirted the valleys 
through which their march lay : the 
second day the French divisions ad- 
vanced about twenty miles further 
into the country, notwithstanding 
the partial attacks they sustained, 
and the natural difficulty of the 
country through which they pas- 
sed. Rochambeau’s division pos- 
sessed themselves of St. Raphael, 
Hardy’s of Dorden, and Desfour- 
neaux took a post near Plaisance : 
on the third day he possessed him- 
self of Plaisance without opposition, 
as Dumesnil, who commanded that 
district, refused to obey the orders 
of Toussaint, to destroy every thing 
in the retreat, and not only submit- 
ted, but joined the French army, 
with two hundred cavalry and three 
hundred infantry. ‘This defection 
was a serious loss to Toussaint’s 
feeble army. Hardy’s division, af- 
ter making themselves masters of 
a Morne (which general Leclere 
states as the most formidable post 
he had ever seen) carried the town 
of Marmalade with fixed bayonets, 
although defended by Christophe 
himself, at the head of twelve hun- 
dred black troops of the line, and an 
equal number of common labourers. 
The division of Rochambeau advan- 
ced to St. Michael without resist- 
ance. The main force of the 
French army had thus, in the 
course of three days, advanced 
about fifty miles into the interior of 
the country, after overcoming every 
obstacle which presented itself to 
them. They had now arrived with- 
in twenty or thirty miles of the 
strong posts defended by ‘Toussaint 
himself. ‘The plan of the French 
had been to drive the blacks from 
every part of the island to this cen- 
tral spot, and when their retreat 
was cut off, to make a grand attack 
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with all the divisions of their army, 
If this plan had perfectly succeeded, 
they might, in one day, have des- 
troyed the whole of the black troops, 
The other divisions of the French, 
however, were not so successful, 
Humbert, who marched from Port 
au Paix to drive back the black ge. 
neral Maurepas, was repulsed by 
him with considerable loss. Debelle 
then, at the head of three or four 
thousand men, advanced against 
Maurepas, but was himself obliged 
to retreat also. Leclerc does not 
state the loss of the French upon 
this occasion, but it must have been 
considerable. In the south, Boudet 
marched from Port au Prince to at- 
tack the black general Dessalines, 
who was posted at the Croix de 
Bouquets. Dessalines set fire to the 
town on the approach of the French, 
and making a feint to retreat to the 
Grand Morne, took a wide circuit 
round the French, and made him- 
self master of Leogane, driving a 
small detachment of French out of 
it. This unexpected movement of 
Dessalines quite disconcerted the 
plan prescribed to Boudet; if he 
marched to join the grand army, he 
left Dessalines in his rear, who 
might effect a junction with La- 
plume, who commanded the south- 
ern district of the Spanish part, and 
of whose submission the account had 
not been then received. Boudet was 
therefore obliged to stay at Port au 
Prince, and Debelle was kept com- 
pletely checked by Maurepas. On 
the 22d of February, being the fifth 
day from that when the army began 
its march from the Cape, the divi- 
sion of Hardy defeated Christophe 
a second time at Ennery, which he 
attempted to defend with one thou- 
sand black troops, and about an 
equal number of cultivators. On 
the 23d, the three divisions of Des- 
fourneaux, Hoche, and Rocham- 
beau united, after driving some 
detached bodies of the blacks be- 
fore them, and on the next attack- 
ed Toussaint in his strong post of 
the Ravine de Couleure. 

The force of Toussaint consisted, 
according to Leclerc, of fifteen hun- 
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dred grenadiers, twelve hundred 
picked men from the battalion, and 
four hundred dragoons, together 
with two thousand armed cultiva- 
tors, in the woods, that commanded 
the ravine, making in the whole 
three thousand one hundred regu- 
lars, and two thousand irregulars. 
The post was described as formi- 
dably strong, notwithstanding which 
the division of Rochambeat attack- 
ed his intrenchments, and after a 
combat, man to man, in which he 
allows Toussaint’s troops to have 


fought with great courage and ob- 


stinacy, they were at length defeat- 
ed by the French, with the loss of 
eight hundred men killed. ‘Tous- 
saint retreated in some disorder to 
the Petite Riviere. This first de- 
feat appeared in a great measure 
decisive of the fate of ‘Toussaint ; 
his adherents were dispirited, and 
desevted him in considerable num- 
bers. Two days after, Leclerc 
hearing, as he delicately expressed 
it, that Debelle was not able to force 
the posts of the black general Mau- 
repas, after leaving a sufficient body 
to watch and pursue Toussaint, he 
marched himself with a strong body 
of troops against Maurepas; but 
that general hearing of the defeat 
of Toussaint, and seeing himself on 
the point of being surrounded, capi- 
tulated to Debelle, on the condition 
that he and his officers were to re- 
tain their rank and situation in the 
army. 

The affairs of Toussaint appeared 
now completely desperate ; but the 
black general Dessalines, in the 
southern part of the island, by a 
variety of movements, combined 
with skill, and executed with bold- 
ness, contrived completely to out- 
maneuvre the French general Bou- 
det, and even to require the great 
body of the 'rench army to be sent 
against him. ‘Toussaint was there- 
fore enabled, by this powerful diver- 
sion, to make another grand attempt 
to recover the island: by forming a 
junction with the remains of Chris- 
tophe’s force, he suddenly attacked 
Desfourneaux’s diyision at Plai- 
sance, but was repulsed; he then 
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turned off to the right, forced the 
posts of Dendon and Marmalade, 
raised again the blacks of the nor- 
thern district, and actually attacked 
the Cape. 

It was not, however, to be ex- 
pected, that a fortified town would 
surrender to the first attack; and 
though the French kept the strong 
towns, the blacks were again mas- 
ters of the country in the northern 
district, and a faint gleam of hope 
appeared still to remain: but the 
divisions from Havre and Flushing 
arrived in the mean time, bringing 
a reinforcement of 5,500 veterans. 
Toussaint being then unable to keep 
the field, was obliged once more to 
retire to his strong posts in the in- 
terior, with as many of his partizans 
as he could persuade to follow him. 

All hope was now lost: Dessa- 
lines was at length overpowered in 
the south, and obliged to submit. 
Christophe, seeing that all was lost, 
was obliged also to negociate with 
Leclerc, for his personal safety, and 
at length, when almost surrounded 
by French columns, he reluctantly 
surrendered, and the army which 
he commanded was united to the 
French army. ‘Toussaint then in- 
formed Leclerc, that “ he saw he 
was now waging a war without any 
hope of success, and consequently 
without any object; but that, not- 
withstanding the force of the French 
army, he was stili strong enough to 
ravage and destroy the country, and 
sell dearly a life that had once been 
useful to France.” Leclerc confes- 
sed that those observations made a 
serious impression on his mind ; he 
therefore received his submission, 
and promised pardon. 

On this promise, Toussaint, in 
obedience to the orders of Leclerc, 
repaired alone to the Cape, from 
whence he was sent to a plantation 
at Gonaive, and Dessalines to St. 
Marc. 

The war being thys finished, in 
passing the different events of it in 
review, it must be admitted, that the 
blacks fought with a great deal of 
courage, and that their principal 
generals displayed very consider- 
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able military talents. Maurepas in 
the north, and Dessalines in the 
south, completely outgeneraled De- 
belle and et, and did not sub- 
mit till the main body of the French 
army had marched against thefh. 
Christophe was acknowledged, by 
the French, to have conducted him- 
self with great bravery in his dif- 
ferent battles with Hardy; and 
Toussaint added to his former mili- 
tary fame, not only by his able 
choice of posts, but by that bold 
stroke by which, after his defeat, he 
endeavoured to recover the northern 
part of the island, and had very 
nearly succeeded in the attempt: 
had this blow succeeded, it would 
have been considered a most mas- 
terly piece of generalship ; its fail- 
ure appeared to be solely owing to 
the sudden arrival of 5,500 troops 
from France to the feeble garrison 
of the Cape. 

Although this attempt was not 
crowned with success, it equally 
showed in Toussaint a great mind, 
firm in its purpose, not to be cast 
down by ill success, and knowing 
perfectly well how to take advan- 
tage of any circumstances which 
fortune might throw in his way. 

From the very obstinate resist- 
ance made by Maurepas in the 
north, and Dessalines in the south, 
jt seems extremely probable, that, 
if Clervaux and Laplume had been 
faithful to the trust reposed in them 
by Toussaint, the campaign would 
have terminated in favour of the 
blacks ; if Toussaint had been ena- 
bled to defend his posts but for thirty 
days longer, the season would be past 
for the operations of the French ar- 
my, who could not pretend to make 
a summer campaign in the interior 
of St.}/Domingo. 

Fogune however declared against 
him ;3¥ and all Europe knows, and 
history will record to future ages, 
to the eternal disgrace of Bonaparte 
and his government, that the pro- 
mise of pardon so solemnly given 
was violated, and that, under pre- 
tence of a conspiracy, Toussaint 
was arrested, and sent over to Brest, 
where it was first intended to bring 
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him to a mock trial ; but afterwards 
it was judged more expedient to 
send him to a prison in the interior 
of France, from which he never was 
released, but was, in a few months 
after he arrived in France, reported 
to be dead. The manner of his 
death the French government have 
never thought it was necessary to 
explain, and therefore it is almost 
clear, that he was murdered in his 
prrison. 

His countrymen in St. Domingo 
were justiy exasperated at this 
treachery to their former chief, and 
saw with pleasure the ravages which 
the climate and the yellow fever 
made in the French army. The 
moment that army was weakened 
by disease, they again burst out into 
insurrection under their old leaders. 
Christophe threw aside the rank 
which Leclerc had given him in the 
French army, to join the cause of 
his country. “ 

A long war succeeded, marked 
by more atrocities than any which 
has occurred in modern times. The 
French, bent on the extermination 
of the blacks, invented new methods 
for their destruction. Thousands of 
them were thrown into the sea, or 
many were suffocated with the 
fumes of burning brimstone, and 
the most ingenious tortures were 
practised upon them. ‘The blacks, 
in retaliation, put to death all the 
whites who fell into their hands, 
but it does not appear that they 
tortured their prisoners as their 
enemies had done. The fate of that 
island was quite doubtful in the 
end of the year 1802. On the issue 
of this war perhaps depends not 
only the future state of the West In- 
dies, but ferhapfis of Africa, to which 
the negro race will always look up 
with affection as to their mother 
country. If a civilized nation of 
blacks can exist in St. Domingo, 
that nation must have a trade and 
intercourse with Africa, superior to 
that which any European nation can 
have ; but it would be romantic spe- 
culation to suppose, that the light 
which Europe has thrown upon St. 
Domingo may be reflected back ‘into 
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the very heart of their native soil, 
and compensate, at some future day, 
for all the injuries that the race of 
blacks have hitherto endured from 
their white brethren. 
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The Mamalukes, taken as light 
troops, or as individual horsemen, 
are equal, and perhaps superior, to 
any in the world; but without tat. ° 
tics, and never acting in a body, they 
cannotbe expected to succeed against 
European troops. Their desperate 


_ courage, and singular dexterity in 
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WHILE the English were in 
Egypt, their army was joined by a 
troop of Mamalukes. They ap- 
peared to be about 1200 in number, 
every individual superbly mounted, 
richly dressed, and attended by a 
servant on foot, carrying a long stick 
in his hand. But the magnificence 
of the beys or chiefs was beyond any 
thing that can be conceived. They 
were lodged in spacious tents, di- 
vided into several apartments, the 
insides lined with rich stuffs, and the 
bottom covered with beautiful Tur- 
key carpets. 

Nothing can equal the grand and 
splendid appearance of this cavalry. 
Their horses are well made, strong, 
sleek, and plump, very sure-footed, 
and stately in their attitudes, and 
having altogether the most beautiful 
appearance. ‘The magnificence of 
the trappings, with which they are 
covered, is amazing, and the saddles 
and housings glitter with gold and 
silver, almost dazzling the eyes of 
the astonished spectator. Indeed, a 
Mamaluke may be said to carry all 
his wealth about him: his horse, 
sword, and pistols, beautifully 
wrought and inlaid with silver, are 
worth very great sums, and consti- 
tute the chief part of his riches. 

These horses, as well as all those 
to be found in Egypt, have only two 
paces; the walk, in which they 
step out well, and a full gallop. 
They are accustomed to stop dead 
short, when going full speed: this 
is effected by the means of the most 
severe bit in the world, which throws 
back the horse upon his haunches ; 
but this practice very soon ruins 
their legs, and it is seldom they can 
hold out against it for any length of 
time, 





managing their horses, were often 
experienced by the French, and 
never shone more conspicuous than 
at the celebrated battle of Embabeh, 
where they repeatedly charged the 
solid square of the French, and 
where so many of them fell victims 
to their ill-judged bravery. 

These Mamalukes were so richly 
dressed and accoutred, that the 
French soldiers actually fished up 
the bodies of those who were drown- 
ed in the Nile, by which they ob- 
tained very considerable booty. 

From the time of the conquest of 
Egypt by Amrou, one of the gene- 
rals of Omar, the first calif, till the 
eighth century, this country was go- 
verned by the lieutenants of the ca- 
lifs, and by sultans of the race of the 
Fatamites and Aioubites. 

The head of the latter family was 
that Saladin, who acquired so much 
fame against the crusaders. It was 
one of his weak successors, who. was 
first obliged to commit his castles to 
a guard of foreigners, which origi- 
nally consisted of young slaves... 
These had been purchased by the 
merchants from the Moguls, who 
were at that time overrunning the 
greater part of Asia, under Genghis 
Khan. 

This guard, called Mamalukes 
(i. e. in Arabic, slaves), was, at one 
time divided into two corps. One 
thousand had the care of the river, 
and lived on an island near Cairo; 
the other corps, which was more 
numerous, had the charge of the 
garrisons, 

It was the last sultan of the Aiou- 
bite race, in the eighth century, 
who so gallantly opposed Saint 
Lewis, and took him prisoner, but 
lost his throne and his life on the 
field of battle. The Mamalukes, by 
this time very numerous, were go- 





verned by twenty-four beys, who had 
engrossed all the principal offices of 
the state; and being discontented 
with Touran-Shah, whom they sus- 
pected of some designs unfavourable 
to them, assassinated him at the be- 
ginning of his reign, in the year 
1250, and put Azzedin Bey, one of 
their own body, into his place. 

From this time there was nothing 
but a continued scene of treachery 
and murder; whoever aspired to be 
sultan formed*a party, and, after 
having murdered his rival, waited 
~for a favourable opportunity to seize 
the reins of government. 

Whoever assassinated the sultan 
was generally proclaimed in his 
place; and sometimes two or three 
reigned at the same time in Syria, 
Upper Egypt, and Cairo, who were 
continually at war, till the most 
daring and enterprising had destroy- 
ed the others, 

These dissensions continued till 
sultan Selim the second, surnamed 
the great, taking advantage of the 
divisions among the beys, conquered 
Egypt. Finding it more easy to 
vanquish them than to make them 
submit to a despotic government, he 
did not attempt to give them new 
laws, but was content with delegat- 
ing the power of sultan to a bey, 
who, by basely betraying his former 
master, had been of service to Se- 
lim; and quitted the country six 
months after his first entry into 
Cairo, leaving the Mamalukes still 
masters of it. 

Soliman, the legislator, the suc- 
cessor of Selim, who raised the 
Turkish empire to its highest splen- 
dour and greatest power, gave a 
constitution, not only to Egypt, but 
to ail the different provinces com- 
posing that heterogeneous mass of 
empire. He found it, in the first 
place, necessary to establish a coun- 
terpoise for the power and influence 
of the Mamalukes ; to effect which, 
he established the corps odjacklis, 
or militia, composed of natives, of 
Egypt, and into which a Mamaluke 
Was On nO account to be admitted. 
‘vo these corps he gave great 
powers ; 1o the Mamalukes he leit 
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nothing but honorary titles, a little 
military authority, and a few vil- 
lages for their different officers. 

He established a pacha, as his re- 
presentative, who was at the head 
of the government, and who had the 
nomination of the different officers 
of state. The beys had indeed the 
choice of a successor, to fill up any 
vacancies among themselves, but 
they were obliged to present the per- 
son so chosen to the pacha in full 
divan, to be invested with the dig- 
nity by him. 

The pacha of Egypt was often the 
road to the great office of vizirate, 
and was sometimes an honourable 
retreat for a disgraced vizier. He 
could be formally deposed by the 
corps of militia in the divan, and 
made to settle his accounts before he 
left the country. The reasons for 
his being so were transmitted to 
Constantinople, where he was always 
replaced ; and indeed it rarely hap- 
pened that a pacha died in his situa- 
tion, as they were so frequently 
changed. 

The divan, which assemb ed 
twice a week to deliberate on all 
the affairs of state, was composed of 
the twenty-four beys, the principal 
officers of the militia, and the great 
lawyers. ‘The pacha was the pre- 
sident of this assembly. 

The tribute paid to the Porte was 
50,0002. beside a quantity of rice, 
corn, &c. 

In this manner the government 
went on, without any event of im- 
portance, being nothing more than 
constant intrigues, sometimes be- 
tween the Mamalukes, and the pa- 
cha, to repress the aspiring ambi- 
tion of some chiefs of the militia. 

This wise constitution lasted till 
the middle of the present century, 
when a variety of causes conspired 
to overturn it. ‘The beys were then 
beginning to take the lead in all af- 
fairs, and the pachas were merely 
cyphers, scarcely possessing the 
shadow of their ancient authority. 

About the year 1748, a pacha of a 
more determined cast was appoint- 
ed, who, finding it impossible to as- 
sert his superiority, without striking 
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some great blow, took a resolution 
to destroy the beys at once by assas- 
sination. : 

Accordingly, as they were coming 
to take their places at the divan, 
seventeen of them were murdered, 
the rest escaped. 

Such a daring and open act of 
barbarity had not the desired effect ; 
for the indignation of all classes 
against the pacha ran so high, that 
he was obliged to quit his situation, 
and save his life by escaping to 
Constantinople. 

At that period, Ibrahim Caya, a 
determined and ambitious man of 
the Mamaluke race, had gotten by 
intrigue into the corps of militia, in 
which he held a very high situa- 
tion. He aspired to be elected 
Sheick el Belled, or chief of the 
Mamalukes, and to restore them to 
their original ascendancy; and 
played his cards so well, that ina 
few years he had insinuated all the 
Mamalukes of his party into the 
militia, which gave him such an 
ascendancy, that he easily kept the 
remainder quiet. Had he lived, he 
would in all probability have suc- 
ceeded in making himself sultan of 
Egypt, independent of the Porte ; 
but he was poisoned by an emissary 
of the court of Constantinople, who 
hoped, by destroying this aspiring 
chief, to regain their authority, 
which was so completely shaken. 

Ali Bey the great, a man of more 
talents, with equal ambition and in- 
trepidity, succeeded Ibrahim. He 
was the first Mamaluke who open- 
iy declared the bold design of free- 
ing Egypt for ever from the nominal 
authority of the court of Constanti- 
nople. Throwing off the mask en- 
tirely, he assumed perfect indepen- 
dence : but what he gained by force, 
he lost by treachery. 

Ismael Bey and Mahomed Bey 
conspired against him, and drove 
him into Syria, where he took re- 
fuge with the celebrated Dahir, 
who had rendered himself master of 
Syria, and laughed at all the feeble 
efforts of the Porte to reduce him. 

Ali Bey, having received some 
small assistance from the Russians 





and from Dahir, crossed the desert 
to meet his opponents. A battle 
was fought near Salahieh, in which 
Ali was wounded by one of his own 
party, supposed to have been Mou- 
rad Bey, and was in consequence 
taken prisoner. He was treated 
with great respect, and carried to 
Cairo, where he died a few days af- 
terward. 

Ali Bey was born in Anatolia, a 
province of the Turkish empire. 
He was brought young into Egypt, 
where he was purchased in the 
same manner as the other Mama- 
lukes, and raised himself, by his en- 
terprising and ambitious spirit, to 
that situation, which made the Porte 
tremble for the remains of its 
power in Egypt. Mourad Bey, as 
chief of the faction of Ali, soon set 
up for himself, and drove his oppo- 
nents from Cairo for some time ; 
but they regained possession of the 
capital, and kept it, till they both 
died natural deaths. Mahomed Bey 
died first, at Acre, after having 
taken the town. At the death of 
Ismael, Mourad Bey again assumed 
the government, though Ibrahim 
Bey nominally shared it with him. 

There was never a Sheick el 
Belled whose reign was of longer 
duration. From the year 1776 to 
1861, a few interruptions excepted, 
he retained possession of the su- 
preme power. For this continu- 
ance in the exercise of his sove- 
reignty, in a country where autho- 
rity seldom remains long in the 
same hands, he was indebted to his 
unbounded liberality and great cou- 
rage. 

At the arrival of the French ar- 
my in Egypt, Ibrahim Bey, in a das- 
tardly manner, made his escape to 
Syria, where he remained with a 
few Mamalukes, who had associat- 
ed themselves to his fate, till the 
vizier lately returned. But Mourad 
Bey gallantly fought them as long as 
he could, and was on his way to 
join the English, when the plague 
cut him off. The Mamalukes cer- 
tainly made a very noble defence 
under this chief, by which their 
numbers were much reduced. They 
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are, however, by no means annihi- 
lated, and will always derive 
strength from the aversion which 
the natives have for the Turks. 

The Turkish pacha at Cairo is 
now fortifying himself in that city, 
in order to resist any attempts of the 
victorious beys, who are masters of 
all Upper Egypt, and extend their 
power even as far as the pyramids. 
The pacha’s troops have been de- 
feated by them im several engage- 
ments. 

The Turkish forces at present in 
Egypt consist in 3000 men at Ija- 
mietta, 2000 at Rosetta, and 20,000 
at Cairo, 

During all the revolutions among 
the Mamalukes that have taken 
place during the: last sixty years, 
the pacha was nothing more than 
an empty representative of the au- 
thority which the court of Con- 
stantinople anciently exercised in 
Egypt, the whole power being in 
the hands of the Sheick el Belled..... 
The functions of the pacha were 
confined to receiving and transmit- 
ting the miri or tribute to the 
grand seignior, whenever the beys 
thought proper to pay it. It was 
useless for him to dispute the will 
of the all-powerful beys, and ac- 
cordingly he never made any he- 
sitation at obeying their orders... 
Without troops, and without any 
means of enforcing his authority, 
how could he do otherwise ? 

Mourad Bey possesses great qua- 
lities and great vices. To a bra- 
very that knew no bounds, he joined 
an extraordinary bodily strength : 
impetuous and extremely violent, 
his passions often led him to acts of 
cruelty ; he was liberal to prodiga- 
lity, and greedily rapacious ; intre- 
pid, active, and dextrous, bold in 
enterprise and cool in action: had 
Mourad enjoyed the advantages of a 
liberal education, he might have 
been a good as well as a great man. 

The nominal place of chief of the 
Mamalukes, was at this time pos- 
sessed by Ibrahim Bey, who had 
been with the grand vizier’s army 
for some time; but from his want 
of spirit and enterprise, he had very 
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little influence over them. He took 
great pains to give no jealousy to the 
vizier, wishing to keep in his fa- 
vour, though he did not possess his 
confidence. His object was to be 
nominated Sheick el Belled, after 
the subjection of Egypt. Osman 
Bey Tambourgi* was the person 
looked upon as their chief, having 
been nominated by Mourad Bey on 
his death-bed. He was of a violent 
temper; but of no extraordinary 
talents. Mahomed Bey Elfi, so sur- 
named from the number of sequins 
for which he was purchased, Efi 
signifying a thousand, had however 
the most extensive influence. He 
is gifted with great abilities, joined 
to the utmost prudence; is of an 
open and liberal disposition, and of 
the greatest personal courage. 

One particular trait will stamp 
his character; at the death of Mou- 
rad, all the beys looked up to him, 
and wished to appoint him chief, in 
opposition to the desire expressed 
by Mourad; but he declined ac- 


* Osman Bey Tambourgi, in open de- 
fiance of the pledged Ottoman faith, 
and through the perfidious policy of that 
court, was assassinated in the month of 
October, 1801, when going in the capou- 
tan pacha’s barge to dine on board sir 
Richard Bickerton’s ship, in the harbour 
of Alexandria. Osman Bey Ascar, 
Mahomed Bey Mafice, and the black 
Caya Bey, the confidant of Mourad Bey, 
also shared the same fate. Osman Bey 
Berdici was very severely wounded, but 
fortunately recovered. The survivors 
were taken on board the capoutan bey’s 
ship, the Sultan Selim. 

Immediately upon the above transac- 
tion being made known to lord Hutch- 
inson, he ordered brigadier-general Stu- 
art, at the head of his regiment, and 


with guns and lighted matches, to pro- | 


ceed to the Turkish camp, on the east- 
ward of Alexandria, and to insist upon 
the bodies of the beys being given up to 
the British. This, after some hesitation, 
was acceded to by the capoutan pacha, 
and the remaining, beys were liberated 
the next day, and sent to Alexandria, 
where the bodies of those who had been 
slain were buried by the British army, 
with all possible military honours. 
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cepting it, thinking they were weak 
enough, without quarrelling among 
themselves. | 

Osman Bey Berdici was said to 
be an ambitious and able man, but 
not so prudent as Mahomed. He 
had, however, a great deal of influ- 
ence and a strong party. 

But the chief counsellor of the 
Mamalukes, who transacted all 
their business, was a black, who 
had been Mourad Bey’s confidant. 
It is supposed, that it was he who 
persuaded Mourad to nominate Os- 
man Bey Tambourgi as his succes- 
sor, in order that he might still 
keep the management of their af- 
fairs as Caya Bey. He was a re- 
markably shrewd, insinuating cha- 
racter, and was employed im all the 
negociations both with the French 
and English. 

To be a Mamaluke, it was indis- 
pensibly necessary to have been a 
slave: and even the child of a Ma- 
maluke could not hold any employ- 
ment among them. The beys, kia- 
chefs, and other officers among the 
Mamalukes, purchased these slaves 
from merchants, who brought them 
They were of all nations 
and countries, some Germans and 
Russians, but chiefly Georgians, 
Circassians, and from the other 
parts of Mount Caucasus. After 
having served their masters with 
fidelity, they were made free, and 
then had the right of buying slaves. 
The power and influence of the beys 
were proportionate to the number 
of Mamalukes that composed their 
household. 

Mamalukes, while slaves, cannot 
wear a beard, which is always the 
indisputable proot of their freedom. 
Beside the twenty-four beys, they 
were governed by a certain number 
of kiachefs, an employ subordinate 
to that of a bey. Their revenues 
consisted in those villages which 
were their individual property, and 
in the extortions and fines which 
they exacted from the unfortunate 
inhabitants, 

The Mamalukes are a brave and 
generous race, but are cruel and re- 
vengeful. They are also addicted 
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to the most detestable and unnatural 
of crimes, which is extremely pre- 
valent in most parts of the Turkish 
empire, 


ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPALCHA- 
RACTERS OF THE OTTOMAN EM- 
PIRE, IN 1801. 


THE present vizier is about six- 
ty-six years of age. He has had the 
misfortune to lose an eye, but has 
been able to retain his situation, the 
second in the empire, ever since the 
year 1799, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate battle of Heliopolis, and 
the intrigues of his enemies. For 
this he is indebted, not so much to 
his own abilities, as to the powerful 
protection of the caya (i. e. superin- 
tendant of the household) of the 
sultan, the sultan’s mother, who 
possesses the utmost influence at 
Constantinople. Still he has every 
thing to fear from the ascendancy of 
the capoutan pacha, who is rather 
his rival than his personal enemy. 
But Turkish rivalry cannot be dig- 
nified with the name of emulation, 
and there can be little doubt but the 
pacha would rejoice in the disgrace 
of this minister. 

Though the vizier is totally: un- 
acquainted with European politics, 
and indeed with every kind of [u- 
ropean knowledge, he is pretty well 
versed in oriental literature, parti- 
cularly Persian. He is by no means 
a man of bright talents; yet he has 
had sufficient good sense to accom- 
plish the very difficult task of keep- 
ing his army in some degree of sub- 
ordination. 

One of the most prominent traits 
of his character is an inclination to 
attribute every circumstance to the 
course of fate, which, whether it 
conduct to good or evil, he thinks 
irresistible, and any effort to stem 
its torrent he considers as impotent, 
if not impious, Under this impres- 
sion, when surrounded at Jaffa by 
Albanian revoiters, who, in his own 
tent, presenting their muskets, 
threatened him with death, if not 








































immediately paid, his answer was, 
Pecke (i. e. very well.) One of his 
greatest faults is allowing too much 
influence to his favourites, who are 
all rapacious in the greatest degree, 
and who carry on their depredations 
in his name, relying on his partiality 
for their justification. One of his fa- 
vourites, formerly his cook, is the 
present pacha of Jerusalem ; and is 
one of those supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of general 
Kleber. 

The following anecdote will place 
his temper in its most amiable point 
of view : ; 

His highness was always, and is 
to this day, very fond of throwing a 
kind of inoffensive lance, called gy- 
ritt, at which he is very expert. 
This feat consists in riding up full 
speed against your adversary, and 
darting at him a slender staff of a 
hard heavy wood, about six or seven 
feet long, with all your force, which 
he does his utmost to avoid, by bend- 
ing himself close over his horse’s 
neck. The riders, as well as their 
horses, are wonderfully trained to 
this exercise. 

At one of these displays of adroit- 
ness, an attendant of the vizier, with 
whom he was playing, threw his 
gyritt at him, which unfortunately 
struck him full in the eye, and caused 
its total loss. ‘The vizier, convinced 
that the stroke was unintentional, 
sent for the man, who, fearing the 
loss of his head, had absconded. 
With fear and trembling, he obeyed 
the summons, when he was ordered 
a thousand gold sequins, accompa- 
nied with an injunction from the 
vizier never again to appear in his 
sight, lest, being reminded of the 
cause of his misfortune, he might 
not, at all times, be able to command 
his temper. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his 
eye, his highness is a very good 
looking man of his age. His figure 
is prepossessing, and a venerable 
white beard, of which he takes the 
utmost Care, gives him the appear- 
ance of a warrior of old. The ca- 
poutan pacha has displayed his mili- 
tary qualifications, which have ob- 
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tained him high renown in this coun- 
try, but which dwindle away, when 
put in competition with the talents 
of a European commander. _ 

An ambition spurning the idea of 
a rival, prodigal generosity, activity 
indefatigable, great penetration, a 
marked predeliction for every thing 
European, and a desire to better the 
condition of every one immediately 
about him, are the best and most 
prominent features in his character ; 
but to his education in the seraglio 
he owes the opposite and dark side 
of his character, profound dissimu- 
lation, and a deep spirit of intrigue. 

He has great interest at Constan- 
tinople, derived from his own abili- 
ties, and from his relationship to the 
sultan, one of whose sisters is his 
wife. He is violent in his hatred to 
the person who has sufficient pene- 
tration to develope his character or 
his views ; but as his animosity in- 
creases, he puts on a semblance of 
friendship more attractive, and the 
mask of kindness never falls off, till 
his enemy is enticed into the snare. 

Still he is the only man now 
among the ‘Turks who possesses en- 
larged ideas in politics. He has 
been able to place the Turkish navy 
on a footing far more respectable 
than when he was put at its head ; 
and there is not one Turkish com- 
mander, except himself, who has 
disciplined his troops with any de- 
gree of regularity. He has now 


under his orders two very good re- ‘ 


giments, those of Abdallah and Soli- 
man Aga, commanded, indeed, by 
Germans, but owing much of their 
regularity to his own superintend- 
ence. 

‘The capoutan pacha has the ut- 
most contempt for the vizier, which 
he does not endeavour to conceal. He 
took great pains to keep his army 
separate, and always wished that 
the prowess of his troops should be 
compared with that of the vizier’s 
forces. His pride told him, that he 
could not lose by the comparison. 


The vivacity of his mind inclines § 


him rather to the French than te 
the English ; and should he succeed 
in his views of being appointed vi- 
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OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


zier, to which situation his talents 
and ambition lead him, his first act 
would probably be to consolidate an 
amicable treaty with France, and 
endeavour to establish a regular and 
well disciplined army in the Turk- 
ish empire, by introducing Europe- 
an officers. He will probably suc- 
ceed in many of his plans, unless 
continual fatigue, excess in opium, 
or intrigues, cut him off in the midst 
of his career. 

There is one person in whom he 
reposes the utmost confidence, and 
whom on all occasions he consults. 
This is Isaak Bey, a man of deep 
and low cunning, who has been at 
Paris, and is a complete [rench- 
man. He will most likely succeed 
his patron, the capoutan pacha, in 
his situation. 


Isaak Bey possesses extremely in- 


sinuating manners, and is a very 
abject flatterer. His stay in France 
having enlarged his ideas, he at- 
tempted, by his writings, to reform 
many parts of the Mahometan reli- 
gion ; at which, as may well be sup- 
posed, the mufti took great offence, 
and got him proscribed. Isaak Bey 
saved himself by fight, and took re- 
fuge with his present master, who 
has granted him his full protection 
and friendship. 

The reis effendi, or principal se- 
cretary of the empire, is well known 
in England, when he was secretary 
to the Turkish embassy. His know- 
ledge of European manners and po- 
liteness procured him the greatest 
advantages in the intercourse with 
the English army. Ue is a great 
favourjie of the grand vizier, over 
whom he has a powertul ascendancy. 
He possesses very good talents, is 
cunning, extremely avaricious, and 
supposed to favour the French, for 
whom he has a great predilection. 

‘The reason of the chief officers of 
the Ottoman empire, civil as well as 
military, accompanying the army, 
is, that the Porte, or court, is always 
supposed to be with it, and all or- 
ders of the sultan are deemed to be 
issued by him from his stirrup. 
Such was the case in former wars, 
VOL. II. NO. XIV. 
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when the conquering sultans com- 
manded their armies in person. 


OF THE EXTERIOR APPEARANCE 
AND BODILY CONSTITUTION OF 
THE LAPLANDERS. 


THE children of the Laplanders 
are remarkably fat and chubby, 
which appears not only in their 
faces, but other parts of their bo- 
dies. This disposition to increase 
in flesh, however, is less percepti- 
ble as they grow up. ‘The Lap- 
lander is of a swarthy and dark 
complexion, his hair is black and 
short, his mouth wide, and his cheeks 
hollow, with a chin somewhat long 
and pointed : his eyes are weak and 
watery, which in some degree pro- 
ceeds from the constant smoke he 
endures whilst at home, in his tent 
or hut ; and may likewise be attri- 
buted to the snows which, during 
winter, are constantly driving in his 
face, whilst he is abroad and en- 
gaged in hunting upon the moun- 
tains, which afford him no object to 
fix upon but what is glaring with 
whiteness. That this weakness of 
the eyes proceeds from these causes, 
and especially the latter, is highly 
probable, from the circumstance 
that a man often loses his sight for 
several days after his return from 
hunting. 

‘The Laplanders have been repre- 
sented by some authors as being 
overgrown with shaggy hair, like 
wild beasts. Others have given 
them but one eye: but these are fa- 
bles which those authors seem to 
have borrowed from Herodotus and 
Pliny, and in no way applicabie 
either to the Laplanders, or any 
race of people upon the face of the 
earth. Others again have asserted, 
with a greater appearance of truth 
and justice, that they had from na- 
ture an offensive smell. It must 
indeed be acknowledged, that thereis 
a certain unsavoury rankness which 
attends the Laplander, more than 
is commonly found with the inhabi- 
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tants of other countries: but this is 
not so much to be imputed to his 
natural temperament as to his mode 
of life, dwelling as he does in a hut 
or tent, in the midst of a constant 
smoke, and clothed in a dress which 
has imbibed quantities of dirt, grease, 
and train-oil. 

The Laplanders are for the most 
part short in stature, but they pos- 
sess a tolerable share of bodily 
strength. They are certainly a 
very hardy race of people, and are 
able to undergo great labour, and 
actually support themselves under 
the extraordinary severity of their 
climate with a wonderful degree of 
patience and fortitude. In proof of 
this our missionary mentions the 
instance of a woman who crossed 
mountains of ice and snow in the 
month of December, five days after 
her delivery of a child, in order to 
attend the prayers of what is com- 
monly called churching. The moun- 
tain Laplanders, and those of the 
sea-coast, or the maritime Laplan- 
ders, are equally objects. of admira- 
tion in this respect, that they are 
able to breathe amidst the suffoca- 
ting smoke of their tents and huts, 
when the only aperture by which 
the smoke can pass is closed in order 
to keep out the weather; and as it 
has been observed that the Lapland- 
ers are by nature and from habit 
able to endure great hardships, and 
sustain excessive labour with pa- 
tience, so it has been long since re- 
marked, that the most simple medi- 
caments, which are elsewhere but 
little esteemed, have sufficient effi- 
cacy to restore them to health, un- 
less their disorders are of a very 
violent nature. This truth is esta- 
blished by long experience, and 
seems as if Providence, in compen- 
sation for their inability to procure 
extraordinary assistance, permitted 
the same effects to be produced by 
the most common means. They set 
a high value on spices, and no pre- 
sent is more acceptable toa Lapland- 
er, than that which either consists 
of tobacco, pepper, ginger, and the 
like, let the quantity be ever so 
small. 


THE LAPLANDERS. 





They possess a degree of agility 
which is really wonderful, and their 
bodies are supple and pliant beyond 
conception. It is surprising what a 
number of them are able to stow 
themselves within a space which we 
should not imagine would hold one 
half, or even one third of that quan- 
tity. They will sit in the closest con- 
tact with each other, their bodies 
supported by their heels, or their 
entire weight bearing upon the 
toes. The American Indians, or 
savages as they are termed, use the 
same posture, and the ingenious his- 
torical painter, who has represented 
the treaty of the great Penn with 
the Indians at the settlement of that 
flourishing colony which now bears 
his name, has not omitted to embel- 
lish his picture with the figure of 
an Indian in this extraordinary 
attitude. 

The Laplanders descend the steep 
sides of a mountain, when covered 
with snow and ice, with incredible 
velocity. They make use of a par- 
ticular kind of snow shoe, differing 
greatly from that which bears the 
same name in the northern parts of 
America: it is a piece of wood of 
some length, curved before, and 
turning upwards behind, to the mid- 
dle of which the foot is fastened ; 
and whereas the snow shoe is calcu- 
lated for security to prevent a man 
from sinking into the snow; this 
wooden shoe or skate, called in the 
Danish tongue skie, answers the 
purpose both of security and expe- 
dition. Accordingly the Laplander 
slides along with such great swift- 
ness, that the air whistles in his 
ears, and his hair becomes erect 
with the motion; and yet so dex- 
terous is he in the management of 
his body, that be his impulse ever 
so violent, he can take up his cap, 
if he chances to let it fall, or any 
thing else that happens to lie in his 
way, without stopping his course. 
The children, as soon as they are 
able to walk, climb up the sides of 
the mountains, and exercise them- 
selves in the use of these skates. 

When they travel with their rein- 
deer, the celerity of their pace can 
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only be conceived when seen: they 
drive with equal expedition up the 
top of mountains and down them, 
insomuch, that the vibration of the 
reins upon the backs of the rein-deer 
is scarcely perceptible to the eye. 
The Laplanders on the coast are 
exceedingly skilful in the manage- 
ment of their boats. Our good mis- 
sionary supposes this extraordinary 
agility of the Laplanders to proceed 
in a great measure from the train- 
oil, which from their birth consti- 
tutes a principal part of their food. 
But the fact is, that from their in- 
fancy they are practised in feats of 
activity and bodily exertion: they 
learn to ascend the mountains, to 
carry heavy loads of timber, to hunt 
the wild, and to follow the tame 
rein-deer for considerable distances. 
In this manner they also become 
inured to suffering every degree of 
heat and cold with patience. It is 
chiefly by the exercise of hunting 
that they are rendered swift of foot, 
and their agility is favoured by the 
smallness of their stature. ‘hey 
are content with little, and have 
minds incapable of being affected by 
those passions which prey upon and 
destroy the bodies of a great part of 
mankind. They sleep equally on 
both sides, and do not accustom 
themselves to retire to rest betwixt 
two feather-beds, as their more ci- 
vilized neighbours do. Their avo- 
cations do not disturb the natural 
flow of their animal spirit, ner do 
they weaken the body by the labours 
of the mind: it must of necessity 
follow, that they are strong, healthy, 
and active. 

Some of the Laplanders are very 
expert in carving in wood or horn, 
though they use no other tool than 
a common knife; with this they 
make many little utensils, such as 
cups, spoons, &c. Their sledges are 
of their own construction, and soarti- 
ficially put together, that not a drop 
of wet can penetrate them. The 
women are very skilful in ornament- 
ing belts with tinsel wire; anda: 
of them, like the men, excel in Carv- 
ing upon woodor horn. ‘These peo- 
ple are very dexterous in the pur- 


suits of the chase. Their only wea- 
pons were formerly bows and ar- 
rows; but they now make use of 
fire-arms, and are become good 
marksmen. . 

The missionary records, as a 
pricing virtue of the natives of 

apland, their great attention to 
the duties of religion, and thei se- 
rious devotion when assembled at 
divine service. He speaks of the 
patience with which they sit bare- 
headed in the severest frosts, for 
three hours together, to hear the 
word of God delivered to them un- 
der tents, which are by no means 
sufficiently secured against the cur- 
rent of an extreme cold air. It ap- 
pears, that at the commencement, 
and during the earlier part, of the 
last century, the Laplanders were 
immersed in the darkness of pagan- 
ism, and without the least tincture 
of letters. It was Frederick the 
fourth, king of Denmark, who as- 
cended the throne in 1619, that first 
begun to introduce the light of the 
gospel amongst them. For this pur- 
pose he established a religious mis- 
sion, which has been continued by 
his son, Christian the sixth, Frede- 
rick the fifth, his grandson, and 
Christian the seventh, the present 
sovereign, his great grandson. They 
are now, as Mr. Lean* tells us, well 
instructed in the christian religion, 
and have the New Testament in 
their own tongue. The missionary 
mentions with rapture the names of 
some Laplanders who could repeat 
by rote the whole Catechism, and 
large portions of the Gospel, with a 
part of the Psalms, both in the Lap- 
land and Danish tongues ; particu- 
larly a venerable old man of seventy 
years of age, who was able to recite 
a great part of the Catechism, 
though he never knew a letter in 
his lite, nor had ever committed any 
thing to memory before. This in- 
stance of the power of memory does 
not appear at all incredible. The 
Arabs, and other pastoral tribes, 
who are in the habit of amusing 
their leisure by telling and listening 


* The missionary. 
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to tales, will remember them though 
very long, and rehearse them with 
great fidelity, after one hearing. It 
is conjectured, by Julius Cesar, that 
one of the chief reasons why the 
aacient Druids did not commit their 
instructions to writing was, that 
their pupils might impress them 
better on their memories. It was 
the opinion of Socrates, as appears 
from the Phado of Plato, that know- 
ledge was more easily gained, and 
longer retained, when delivered by 
word of mouth, than when commu- 
nicated in writing. It would seem 
that the ear is less distracted than 
the eye ; that the intenseness of the 
mind is greater in hearing than see- 
ing. ‘he missionary adds his fer- 
vent wish, that his fellow-labourers 
in this vineyard of divine truth, 
would qualify themselves for the 
work, by acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Lapland tongue, 
so as to preach and pray in it to the 
Laplanders, as not many of the men 
have a knowledge of the Danish 
language, further than the use of a 
few words and phrases, which oc- 
cur in the course of traffic ; and of 
the women not one is the least ac- 
quainted with it. 

The Laplanders hold the mis- 
sionaries sent amongst them in the 
greatest esteem, and show them 
much respect. They salute them 
with great reverence when they 
meet them, and give them prece- 
dence upon all occasions. ‘They 
make them frequent presents of 
what are reckoned in Lapland pe- 
culiar dainties, such as frozen rein- 
deer’s milk, with the tongue and 
marrow of that animal. They are 
very attentive to keeping holy the 
sabbath day; they abstain from 
cursing and swearing, which are 
common vices among the inhabit- 
ants of Norway, and they lead a 
religious and moral life. Whore- 
dom and adultery are sins rarely 
committed, and the crime of thett 
is little or not at all known amongst 
them: so that locks or bolts, tor 
the security of property in Lapland, 
are entirely unnecessary. Norway 
swarms with beggars, but begging 
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is unknown a the Lapland- 
ers. If any one, from age or infir- 
mity, should chance to be in want 
he finds his necessities amply and 
instantly supplied, and charity ap- 
pears unsolicited, with open hands. 
The missionary, however, admits, 
that the Laplanders are not entirely 
exempt from those vices which ever 
prevail more or less amongst man- 
kind in a state of society. They 
cannot resist the temptation of ebri- 
ety, and yield to the allurements of 
avarice. ‘They will get drunk, like 
the men of other countries, when 
strong liquor comes in their way ; 
and cannot avoid cheating, like 
other dealers, when they can do it 
without danger of detection. The 
skins of the rein-deer, are more or 


‘less valuable, according to the sea- 


son in which they are killed. If the 
animal be slain in the spring, his 
hide is found perforated by an in- 
sect which buries itself in it, and 
lays tliere its eggs; but it is other- 
wise with the rein-deer killed in the 
winter. ‘lo defraud the purchaser, 
by trying to obtain the same price 
for a defective skin as for a perfect 
one, the Laplander artfully closes 
up the holes in the skin; and, in 
order to impose upon the credulous 
trader, will not scruple to warrant 
it free from defect, and asserts that 
the beast was killed in autumn ; 
though he well knows the case to be 
quite the reverse: that the skin is 
full of holes, and the deer was killed 
in spring, or in the worst season. 


| cenetiteeienl 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MANNER OF 
CONTRACTING OF MARRIAGES 
AMONG THE FINS. 


NOTHING could be more curi- 
ous than to describe the odd and 
fantastic customs of the northern 
nations, and the gross indelicacies 
practised among them on certain 
occasions: but 1 shall confine my 
rege to their marriages. The 
peasants of the province of Savo- 
laxa, in Finland, have a very sin- 
gular mode of making love. When 











a young man feels an attachment 
for a young woman, he commissions 
some aged dame to acquaint the ob- 
ject of his love with his passion, and 
at the same time he sends her some 
presents. The old woman chuses, 
as the proper moment for executing 
her commission, that, when the girl 
is preparing to go to rest. While 
she is putting off her clothes, the 
woman takes an opportunity of get- 
ting into her presence, and bestow- 
ing many praises upon the lover. 
When the girl has heard all she has 
to say, the dame slips some present, 
perhaps a handkerchief, or riband, 
or some piece of money, into her 
bosom. If the girl does not wish 
to have any correspondence with 
her admirer, she gives back the 
present to the mediatrix, who im- 
mediately conveys the unpleasing 
intelligence to her employer. It is 
to be observed, however, that this 
first refusal of the presents is not 
deemed a decisive proof of dislike. 
The lover does not yet despair of 
softening the heart of his mistress : 
by a repetition of his attempts he 
may still hope to accomplish his 
object. The positive mark of an 
invincible disapprobation and re- 
jection, and after which there is no 
longer any further use in negocia- 
tion, or room for hope, is, when the 
young woman, instead of giving the 
box, containing the present, back 
to the ambassadress with her hands, 
she unlooses the cincture that keeps 
her dress close to her waist, and 
lets it fall between her breast and 
her shift down to the ground. But 
if, on the contrary, she retains the 
present, then the young people con- 
sider themselves as engaged to each 
other, and nothing but the marriage 
ceremony is wanting in order to 
constitute them husband and wife. 
On the wedding day, Some pea- 
sant among their neighbours, with 
the title of speaker, or orator, does 
the honours of the feast, This ora- 
tor is generally a person who is not 
only endowed with a natural talent 
for speaking, but is also an ¢n/iro- 
visatore; for he is expected to make 
extempore verses suitable to the oc- 
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casion, or any incidental circum- 
stances: but the most curious and 
interesting ceremony of all, is that 
which takes place on the day after | 
the marriage. All the guests being 

assembled, as on the day of the ce- 

remony, the new married mangis 

obliged to declare, whether or no 

he found his bride a virgin. If he 

answers in the affirmative, the ora- 

tor, either in prose or verse, cele- 

brates the happiness of the young 

couple on the preceding night, and 

drinks to their health out of a clean, 

well-scoured, and bright cup. If in 

the negative, there is on the table a 

dirty and mean vessel, out of which 

he is obliged to drink. In the bot- 

tom of this utensil is a hole, out of 

which the liquor runs, and is spilt 

on the ground at one end, whilst it 

is emptied by the orator at the other. 

He after this makes some remarks, 

and gives some counsel, of no very 

pleasing natare, to the bride. When 

the orator has finished his harangue, 

in either of these cases, he takes up 

a pair of the bridegroom’s breeches, 

which are at hand for the purpose, 

and thumps the bride with them lus- 

tily (but not on her head or the 

upper part of her body), saying, at 

the same time, “ Be fruitful, woman, 

and don’t fail of producing heirs to 

your husband !” 

It is a general observation, and 
which admits of no exception, that 
in proportion as tribes or societies 
of men are rude and simple in their 
manners, they are indelicate on the 
subject of that passion which unites 
the sexes. That fiudor circa res 
venereas, Which Grotius held to be 
a universal sentiment, and charac- 
teristic of the human species, in 
Otaheite has no existence. There 
was a custom, which prevailed, not 
a century ago, in some parts of 
Scotland, and which, according to 
tradition, was once general, almost 
as gross as that of the Finlanders, 
On the day after the wedding, when 
the marriage feast was continued, 
as in Finland, it was customary, for 
the bridegroom, creeping on “all 
fours, to receive on his back aJarge 
pannier full of stones, which he was 
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obliged to carry until the bride, in 
token that she was no longer a 
maiden, came and relieved him of 
the heavy load, by throwing the pan- 
nier on the ground. 

In one parish in Finland ¢one of 
these parishes, it is to be observed, 
is equal ip extent to a whole pro- 
vince of most other countries), it is 
the custom for young women to 
wear, suspended at their girdles, 
the case or sheath of a knife, as a 
sign that they are unmarried, and 
would have no objection to a hus- 
band. When a young man becomes 
enamoured with any of those dam- 
sels, his manner of courting her is, 
to purchase, or cause to be made, a 
knife in the exact form of the 
sheath, and to take an opportunity 
of slipping it into the sheath slily, 
without the girl’s perceiving it. If 
the girl, on finding the knife in the 
sheath, keep it, it is a favourable 
symptom ; if not, it is a refusal. 

In the parish of Kenir, before the 
day appointed or proposed for the 
marriage ceremony, the young peo- 
ple sleep together for a whole week, 
but without quite undressing ; and 
this is called the ‘week of the bree- 
ches. It will, no doubt, be immedi- 
ately recollected, that this is an ex- 
act counterpart to the bundling of 
the Anglo-Americans. If, in conse- 
quence of the familiarities that pass 
during the “* week of the breeches,” 
their love be strengthened, they 
marry ; but if, on the other hand, 
their mutual affections be lessened, 
the marriage does not take place. 





MANNERS AND CHARACTERS Of 
THE DIFFERENT INHABITANTS 
OF EGYPT. 


EGYPT is inhabited by seve- 
ral races of people, all differing 
greatly in their manners, customs, 
and religion. Of these the first are 
the Mamalukes, who, though they 
constitute but a very inconsiderable 
part of the population, are the rulers 
and proprietors of the country, and 
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on them all the rest are more or 
less dependent. 

Next are the Bedouin Arabs, 
constant wanderers in the desert, 
never inhabiting the same place for 
any length of time, and living by 
continual pillage and warfare. 

They form no general community 
among themselves, each tribe hav- 
ing its own cheik or chief, to whom 
the greatest deference and the strict- 
est obedience are paid. From these 
numerous petty societies, and their 
divided interests, arise never-ending 
quarrels and dissensions. Hospi- 
tality is among them a duty, of 
which they are most sacred observ- 
ers; and an Arab in danger from 
any other persons, will not hesitate 
to throw himself in the power of 
his professed enemy, secure of meet- 
ing with safety and protection.... 
They are, however, false, dissem- 
bling, revengeful, and cunning, and, 
though actually brave,.will not scru- 
ple, in a dastardly manner, to assas- 
sinate their enemy. 

The Bedouins are ali furnished 
with horses, capable of undergoing 
the greatest fatigue in their excur- 
sions over the deserts, during which 
their food is very scanty, and water, 
always scarce, is sometimes not to 
be found. Their dress is very light, 
consisting of nothing more than a 
loose frock and a turban; their 
weapons are a long gun and a 
dagger. 

The third class are the Fellahs, 
who are the farmers and husband- 
men of the country. They inhabit 
the villages, and cultivate the lands, 
all of which are the property of the 
Mamalukes, by whom these people 
are kept in the most abject slavery. 
When a Fellah has succeeded in 
amassing a small sum, by dint of 
economy and hard labour, he dares 
not make use of it, and is afraid to 
let it appear by any improvement 
in his lands or way of living, as it 
would most undoubtedly expose him 
to the extortions and pillage of his 
Pfoprictor, or endanger his life by 
the rapacity of his neighbours... 
Hence it follows, that, when this is 
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the case, the money is buried under 
ground, and the wretched Fellah, 
like the miser of more civilized 
countries, has no other satisfaction 
but that of knowing where his riches 
are concealed. 

At his decease, the secret com- 
monly dies with him, and the money 
is lost. ‘Thus considerable sums dis- 
appear, and never again return into 
circulation. | 

The current coins in Egypt are 
those of Turkey, and Spanish dol- 
lars, at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty parats to the dollar. The ig- 
norance of the people, in the Turk- 
ish dominions in general, is so great, 
that it is with the utmost difficulty 
they can be prevailed on to receive 
in payment any European coin, 
either of gold or silver, except the 
Spanish dollar, and its subdivisions ; 
and these only when stamped with 
the two pillars. 

The tyrannical proprietors of the 
lands and villages exact the greater 
part of the produce, and by repeated 
impositions, contributions, &c. often 
oblige the Fellahs to abandon their 
houses, and take refuge among the 
inhabitants of the desert. 

Numerous villages, totally de- 
serted, are seen all over Egypt; sad 
examples of these vexations. ‘The 
rest of the villages are striking pic- 
tures of the misery of their inhabi- 
tants. The houses are the most 
wretched mud hovels possible to be 
conceived, without windows, and 
with scarcely a door, Most of them 
are built upon eminences, to secure 
them from the overflowing of the 
Nile ; and many are enclosed by a 
mud wall, flanked with small tow- 
ers, to defend them from the pre- 
datory excursions of the Bedouin 
Arabs. ‘These form citadels, into 
which they retire with their cattle 
and all their goods; and in them 
they are as secure from the enemy 
they dread, as in the most impreg- 
nable fortress. 

Few of the villages are without a 
public school, where the children 
are instructed im reading the Koran. 
This is the only book they have, and 
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as the art of printing is scarcely 
known in the Turkish dominions, 
their copies are always manuscripts, 

The last are the Cophts, or chris-, 
tian inhabitants of Egypt, who are 
of the Greek communion. The 
Cophtic patriarch is the head of the 
church of Abyssinia, whither he 
sends a bishop, as his deputy, to 
govern the clergy of that country. 

Great numbers of the Cophts in- 
habit the towns, where, on account 
of their possessing superior know- 
ledge to any other class, though the 
sphere of their acquirements is very 
confined, they are employed as 
agents, by the chiefs and principal 
people of the country. 

In Upper Egypt, where they are 
very numerous, they inhabit the 
villages, and cultivate lands, in the 
same manner as the Fellahs in Low- 
er Kgypt. 

Besides these four classes, which 
constitute the chief population of 
the country, there are several 
others, as Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
&c. that are settled in the towns, 
and follow different employments. 

The number of inhabitants of all 
descriptions, though no exact enu- 
meration has ever been made, nor 
indeed is any thing like it practica- 
ble, is generally estimated at about 
three millions. 
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PORTRAIT OF BURNS, THE POET. 


From Dr. Currie’s edition of his 
Works. 


BURNS was nearly five feet ten 
inches in height, and of a form that 
indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well-raised forehead, shaded 
with black curling hair, indicated 
extensive capacity. His eyes were 
large, dark, tull of ardour and intel- 
ligence. His face was well formed, 
and his countenance uncommonly 
interesting and expressive. His 
mode of dressing, which was often 
slovenly, and a certain fulness and 
bend in his shoulders, characteristic 
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obliged to carry until the bride, in 
token that she was no longer a 
maiden, came and relieved him of 
the heavy load, by throwing the pan- 
nier on the ground. 

In one parish in Finland (one of 
these parishes, it is to be observed, 
is equal ip extent to a whole pro- 
vince of most other countries), it is 
the custom for young women to 
wear, suspended at their girdles, 
the case or sheath of a knife, as a 
sign that they are unmarried, and 
would have no objection to a hus- 
band. When a young man becomes 
enamoured with any of those dam- 
sels, his manner of courting her is, 
to purchase, or cause to be made, a 
knife in the exact form of. the 
sheath, and to take an opportunity 
of slipping it into the sheath slily, 
without the girl’s perceiving it. If 
the girl, on finding the knife in the 
sheath, keep it, it is a favourable 
symptom ; if not, it is a refusal. 

In the parish of Kenir, before the 
day appointed or proposed for the 
marriage ceremony, the young peo- 
pie sleep together for a whole week, 
but without quite undressing ; and 
this is called the week of the bree- 
ches. It will, no doubt, be immedi- 
ately recollected, that this is an ex- 
act counterpart to the dundling of 
the Anglo-Americans. If, in conse- 
quence of the familiarities that pass 
during the “* week of the breeches,” 
their love be strengthened, they 
marry ; but if, on the other hand, 
their mutual affections be lessened, 
the marriage does not take place. 





MANNERS AND CHARACTERS Of} 
THE DIFFERENTINHABITANTS 
OF EGYPT, 


EGYPT is inhabited by seve- 
ral races of people, all differing 
greatly in their manners, customs, 
and religion. Of these the first are 
the Mamalukes, who, though they 
constitute but a very inconsiderable 
part of the population, are the rulers 
and proprietors of the country, and 


on them all the rest are more or 
less dependent. 

Next are the Bedouin Arabs, 
constant wanderers in the desert, 
never inhabiting the same place for 
any length of time, and living by 
continual pillage and warfare. 

They form no general community 
among themselves, each tribe hav- 
ing its own cheik or chief, to whom 
the greatest deference and the strict- 
est obedience are paid. From these 
numerous petty societies, and their 
divided interests, arise never-ending 
quarrels and dissensions. Hospi- 
tality is among them a duty, of 
which they are most sacred observ- 
ers; and an Arab in danger from 
any other persons, will not hesitate 
to throw himself in the power of 
his professed enemy, secure of meet- 
ing with safety and protection..... 
They are, however, false, dissem- 
bling, revengeful, and cunning, and, 
though actually brave,.will not scru- 
ple, in a dastardly manner, to assas- 
sinate their enemy. 

The Bedouins are all furnished 
with horses, capable of undergoing 
the greatest fatigue in their excur- 
sions over the deserts, during which 
their food is very scanty, and water, 
always scarce, is sometimes not to 
be found. Their dress is very light, 
consisting of nothing more than a 
loose frock and a turban; their 
weapons are a long gun and a 
dagger. 

The third class are the Fellahs, 
who are the farmers and husband- 
men of the country. They inhabit 
the villages, and cultivate the lands, 
all of which are the property of the 
Mamalukes, by whom these people 
are kept in the most abject slavery. 
When a Fellah has succeeded in 
amassing a small sum, by dint of 
economy and hard labour, he dares 
not make use of it, and is afraid to 
let it appear by any improvement 
in his lands or way of living, as it 
would most undoubtedly expose him 
to the extortions and pillage of his 
pfoprietor, or endanger his life by 
the rapacity of his neighbours... 
Hence it follows, that, when this is 
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the case, the money is buried under 
ground, and the wretched Fellah, 
like the miser of more civilized 
countries, has no other satisfaction 
but that of knowing where his riches 
are concealed. 

At his decease, the secret com- 
monly dies with him, and the money 
is lost. Thus considerable sums dis- 
appear, and never again return into 
circulation. | 

The current coins in Egypt are 
those of Turkey, and Spanish dol- 
lars, at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty parats to the dollar. The ig- 
norance of the people, in the Turk- 
ish dominions in general, is so great, 
that it is with the utmost difficulty 
they can be prevailed on to receive 
in payment any European coin, 
either of gold or silver, except the 
Spanish dollar, and its subdivisions ; 
and these only when stamped with 
the two pillars. 

The tyrannical proprietors of the 
lands and villages exact the greater 
part of the produce, and by repeated 
mmpositions, contributions, &c. often 
oblige the Fellahs to abandon their 
houses, and take refuge among the 
inhabitants of the desert. 

Numerous villages, totally de- 
serted, are seen all over Egypt; sad 
examples of these vexations. ‘The 
rest of the villages are striking pic- 
tures of the misery of their inhabi- 
tants. The houses are the most 
wretched mud hovels possible to be 
conceived, without windows, and 
with scarcely a door, Most of them 
are built upon eminences, to secure 
them from the overflowing ef the 
Nile ; and many are enclosed by a 
mud wall, flanked with small tow- 
ers, to defend them from the pre- 
datory excursions of the Bedouin 
Arabs. ‘These form citadels, into 
which they retire with their cattle 
and all their goods; and in them 
they are as secure from the enemy 
they dread, as in the most impreg- 
nable fortress. 

Few of the villages are without a 
public school, where the children 
are instructed im reading the Koran. 
This is the only book they have, and 


as the art of printing is scarcely 
known in the Turkish dominions, 
their copies are always manuscripts. 

The last are the Cophts, or chris-, 
tian inhabitants of Egypt, who are 
of the Greek communion. The 
Cophtic patriarch is the head of the 
church of Abyssinia, whither he 
sends a bishop, as his deputy, to 
govern the clergy of that country. 

Great numbers of the Cophts in- 
habit the towns, where, on account 
of their possessing superior know- 
ledge to any other class, though the 
sphere of their acquirements is very 
confined, they are employed as 
agents, by the chiefs and principal 
people of the country. 

In Upper Egypt, where they are 
very numerous, they inhabit the 
villages, and cultivate lands, in the 
same manner as the Fellahs in Low- 
er Egypt. 

Besides these four classes, which 
constitute the chief population of 
the country, there are several 
others, as Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
&c. that are settled in the towns, 
and follow different employments. 

The number of inhabitants of all 
descriptions, though no exact enu- 
meration has ever been made, nor 
indeed is any thing like it practica- 
ble, is generally estimated at about 
three millions. 
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PORTRAIT OF BURNS, THE POET. 


From Dr. Currie’s edition of his 
Works. 


BURNS was nearly five feet ten 
inches in height, and of a form that 
indicated agility as well as strength. 
His well-raised forehead, shaded 
with black curling hair, indicated 
extensive capacity. His eyes were 
large, dark, full of ardour and intel- 
ligence. His face was well formed, 
and his countenance uncommonly 
interesting and expressive. His 
mode of dressing, which was often 
slovenly, and a certain fulness and 
bend ia his shoulders, characteristic 
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of his original profession, disguised 
in some degree the natural symme- 
try and elegance of his form. 

The external appearance of Burns 
was most strikingly indicative of the 
character of his mind. On a first 
view, his physiognomy had a cer- 
tain air of coarseness, mingled, how- 
ever, with an expression of deep 
penetration, and of calm thoughtful- 
ness, approaching to melancholy. 
There appeared in his first manner 
and address perfect ease and self- 
possession, but a stern and almost su- 
percilious elevation, not indeed in- 
compatible with openness and affabi- 
lity, which, however, bespoke a mind 
conscious of superior talents, Stran- 
gers that supposed themselves ap- 
proaching an Ayrshire peasant, who 
could make rhymes, and to whom 
their notice was an honour, found 
themselves speedily overawed by 
the presence of a man who bore 
himself with dignity, and who pos- 
sessed a singular power of correct- 
ing forwardness, and of repelling 
intrusion. But though jealous of the 
respect due to himself, Burns never 
enforced it where he saw it was 
willingly paid ; and though inacces- 
sible to the approaches of pride, he 
was open to every advance of kind- 
ness and of benevolence. His dark 
and haughty countenance easily re- 
laxed into a look of good-will, of 
pity, or of tenderness ; and as the 
various emotions succeeded each 
other in his mind, assumed with 
equal ease the expression of the 
broadest humour, olf the most extra- 
vagant mirth, of the deepest melan- 
choly, or of the most sublime emo- 
tion. The tones of his voice happily 
corresponded with the expression of 
his features, and with the feelings 
of his mind. When to these endow- 
ments are added a rapid and dis- 
tinct apprehension, a most powerful 
understanding, and a happy com- 
inand of language...of strength as 
well as brilliancy of expression....we 
shall be able to account for the ex- 
traordinary attractions of his con- 
versation....for the sorcery which in 
his social parties he seemed to exert 
on all around him. In the company 
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of women this sorcery was more 
especially apparent.. Their pre- 
sence charmed the fiend of melan- 
choly in his bosom, and awoke his 
happiest feelings; it excited the 
powers of his fancy as well as the 
tenderness of his heart ; and by re- 
straining the vehemence and the 
exuberance of his language, at times 
gave to his manners the impression 
of taste, and even of elegance, which 
in the company of men they seldom 
possessed. 

This influence was doubtless reci- 
procal. <A Scottish lady, accustom- 
ed to the best society, declared with 
characteristic nazvete, that no man’s 
conversation ever carried her so 
completely off her feet as that of 
Burns ; and an English lady, fami- 
liarly acquainted with several of the 
most distinguished characters of the 
present times, assured the editor, 
that in the happiest of his social 
hours, there was a charm about 
Burns, which she had never seen 
equalled. ‘This charm arose not 
more from the power than the ver- 
satility of his genius. No langour 
could be felt in the society of a man 
who passed, at pleasure, from grave 
to gay, from the ludicrous to the 
pathetic, from the simple to the 
sublime ; who wielded all his facul- 
ties with equal strength and ease, 
and never failed to impress the off- 
spring of his fancy with the stamp 
of his understanding. 

This indeed is to represent Burns 
in his happiest phasis. In large and 
mixed parties he was often silent 
and dark, sometimes fierce and 
overbearing ; he was jealous of the 
proud man’s scorn, jealous to an ex- 
treme of the insolence of wealth, and 
prone to avenge, even on its innocent 
possessor, the partiality of fortene. 
By nature kind, brave, sincere, and 
in a singular degree compassionate, 
he was, on the other hand, proud, 
irascible, and vindictive. His vir- 
tues and his failings had their origin 
in the extraordinary sensibility of 
his mind, and equally -partook of 
the chills and glows of sentiment. 
His friendships were liable to inter- 
ruption from jealousy or disgust, and 
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bis enmities died away under the in- 


fluence of pity or self-accusation. | 


His understanding was equal to the 
ether powers of his mind, and his 
deliberate opinions were singularly 
candid and just ; but like other men 
of great and irregular genius, the 
opinions which he delivered in con- 


-yersation were often the offspring 


of temporary feelings, and widely 
different from the calm decisions of 
his judgment. This was not merely 
true respecting the characters of 
oth¢ys, but in regard to some of the 
MmOimportant points of human 
spec@&ftion. 

On no subject did he give a more 
striking proof of the strength of his 
understanding, than in the correct 
estimate he formed of himself. He 
knew his own failings ; he predicted 
their consequence ; the melancholy 
foreboding was never long absent 
from his mind; yet his passions 
carried him down the stream of 
error, and swept him over the pre- 
cipice he saw directly in his course, 
The fatal defect in his character lay 
in the comparative weakness of his 
yolition, that superior faculty of the 
mind, which, governing the conduct 
according to the dictates of the un- 
derstanding, alone entitles it to be 
denominated rational ; which is the 
parent of fortitude, patience, and 
self-denial; which, by regulating 
and combining human exertions, 
may be said to have effected all that 
is great in the works of man, in li- 
terature, in science, or. on the face 
of nature. The occupations of a 
poet are not calculated to strengthen 
the governing powers of the mind, 
or to weaken that sensibility which 
requires perpetual controul, since it 
gives birth to the vehemence of 
passion, as well as to the higher 
powers of imagination. Unfortu- 
nately the favourite occupations of 
genius are calculated to increase all 
its peculiarities; to nourish that 
lofty pride which cisdains the little- 
ness of prudence, and the restric- 
tions of order ; and, by indulgence, 
to increase that sensibility, which, 
in the present form of our existence, 
is scarcely compatible with peace 
VOL. II. NO. XIV. 
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or happiness, even when accompa- 
nied with the choicest gifts of for- 
tune! 

Though men of genius are gene- 
rally prone to indolence, with therh 
indolence and unhappiness are in a 
more especial manner allied. ‘The 
unbidden splendours of imagination 
may indeed at times irradiate the 
gloom which inactivity produces ; 
but such visions, though bright, are 
transient, and serve to cast the re- 
alities of life into deeper shade. In 
bestowing great talents, nature 
seems very generally to have im- 
posed on the possessor the necessity 
of exertion, if he would escape 
wretchedness. Better for him than 
sloth, toils the most painful, or ad- 
ventures the most hazardous. Hap- 
pier to him than idleness, were the 
condition of the peasant, carning 
with incessant labour his scanty 
food ; or that of the sailor, though 
hanging on the yard-arm, and wrest- 
ling with the hurricane. 

These observations might be am- 
ply illustrated by the biography of 
men of genius of every denomination, 
and more especially by the biogra- 
phy of the poets. Of this last des- 
cription of men, few seem to have 
enjoyed the usual portion of happi- 
ness that falls to the lot of humanity, 
those excepted who have cultivated 
poetry as an elegant amusement in 
the hours of relaxation from other 
occupations, or the small number 
who have engaged with success in 
the greater or more arduous at- 
tempts of the muse, in which all the 
facuities of the mind have been 
fully and permanently employed..... 
Even taste, virtue, and comparative 
independence, do not seem capable 
of bestowing on men of genius peace 
and tranquillity, without such occu- 
pation as may give regular and 
healthful exercise to the faculties of 
body and mind. ‘The amiable Shen- 
stone has left us the records of his 
imprudence, of his indolence, and 
of his unhappiness, amidst the 
shades of the Leasowes; and the 
virtues, the learning, and the genius 
of Gray, equal to the loftiest at- 
tempts of the epic muse, failei to 
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628 Wd 
procure him in the academic bowers 
of Cambridge that tranquillity and 
that respect, which less fastidious- 
ness of taste, and greater constancy 
and vigour of exertion, would have 
doubtless obtained. 

It is more necessary that men of 
genius should be aware of the im- 
portance of self-command, and of 
exertion, because their indolence is 
peculiarly exposed, not merely to 
unhappiness, but to diseases of mind, 
and to errors of conduct, which are 
generally fatal. This interesting 
subject deserves a particular inves- 
tigation ; but we must content our- 
selves with one or two cursory re- 
marks. Relief is sometimes sought 
from the melancholy of indolence in 
practices, which for a time sooth 
and gratify the sensations, but which 
in the end involve the sufferer in 
darker gloom. To command the 
external circumstances by which 
happiness is affected, is not in hu- 
man power: but there are various 
substances in nature which operate 
on the system of the nerves, so as 
to give a fictitious gaiety to the 
ideas of imagination, and to alter 
the effect of the external impres- 
sions which we receive. Opium is 
chiefly employed for this purpose 
by the disciples of Mahomet and the 
inhabitants of Asia; but alkohol, 
the principle of intoxication in vi- 
nous and spirituous liquors, is pre- 
ferred in Europe, and is universally 
used in the christian world. Under 
the various wounds to which indo- 
lent sensibility is exposed, and under 
the gloomy apprehensions respect- 
ing futurity, to which it is so often a 
prey, how strong is the temptation 
to have recourse to an antidote by 
which the pain of these wounds is 
suspended, by, which the heart is 
exhilirated, ideas of hope and of 
happiness are excited in the mind, 
and the forms of external nature 
clothed with new beauty ! 

It is the more necessary for men 
of genius to be on their guard 
against the habitual use of wine, 
because it is apt to steal on them 
insensibly ; and because the temp- 
tation to excess usually presents it- 
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self to them in their social hours, 
when they are alive only to warm 
and generous emotions, and when 
prudence and moderation are often 
contemned as selfishness and -timi- 
dity. 

. Tt is the more necessary for them 
to guard against excess in the use 
of wine, because on them its effects 
are, physically and morally, in an 
especial manner injurious. In pro- 
portion to its stimulating influence 
on the system (on which the plea- 
surable sensations depend), is the 
debility that ensues ; a debility that 
destroys digestion, and terminates 
in habitual fever, dropsy, jaundice, 
paralysis, or insanity. As the 
strength of the body decays, the vo- 
lition fails ; in proportion as the sen- 
sations are soothed and gratified, 
the sensibility encreases ; and mor- 
bid sensibility is the parent of indo- 
lence, because, while it impairs the 
regulating power of the mind, it 
exaggerates all the obstacles to ex- 
ertion. Activity, perseverance, and 
self-command, become more and 
more difficult, and the great pur- 
poses of utility, patriotism, or of ho- 
nourable ambition, which had occu- 
pied the imagination, die away in 
fruitless resolutions, or in feeble 
efforts. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL OYSTER, 
AND PEARL FISHERY, ON THE 
ISLAND OF CEYLON, 


THERE is, perhaps, no specta- 
cle which Ceylon affords more strik- 
ing, than the bay of Condatchy, du- 
ring the pearl fishery. This desert 
spot is then converted into a scene, 
which exceeds in novelty and vari- 
ety almost every thing I ever wit- 
nessed. Thousands of people, of 
different colour, countries, casts and 
occupations, continually passing and 
repassing, in a busy crowd; the 
vast numbers of tents and huts © 
erected on the shore, with thebazar, 
or market-place, before each ; the 
multitude of boats returning in the 
afternoon from the pearl banks, 
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some of them laden, with riches ; 
the anxious, expecting countenances 
of the boat-owners, while the boats 
are approaching the shore, and the 
eagerness and avidity with which 
they run to them when arrived, in 
hopes of a rich cargo ; the vast num- 
bers of jewellers, brokers, mer- 
chants, of ali colours and all kinds, 
natives and foreigners, who are 
occupied in some way or other with 
the pearls, some separating and 
assorting them, others weighing and 
ascertaining their number and value, 
while others are hawking them 
about, or drilling and boring them 
for future use: all these circum- 
stances tend to impress the mind 
with the value and importance of 
that object which can of itself create 
this scene. 

The bay of Condatchy is the most 
central rendezvous for the boats 
employed in the fishery. The banks, 
where it is carried on, extend seve- 
ral miles along the coast from Ma- 
naar scuthward, off Arippo, Con- 
datchy, and Pomparipo. The 
principal bank is opposite Condat- 
chy, and lies out at sea about twenty 
miles. The first step, previous to 
the commencement of the fishery, 
is to have the different oyster-banks 
surveyed, the state of the oysters 
ascertained, and a report made on 
the subject to government; if it has 
been found that the quantity is suffi- 
cient, and that they are arrived at 
a proper degree of maturity, the 
particular banks to be fished that 
year are put up to sale to the high- 
est bidder, and are usually purchas- 
ed by a black merchant. This, 
however, is not always the course 
pursued: government sometimes 
judges it more advantageous to fish 
the banks on its own account, and 
dispose of the pearls afterwards to 
the merchants. When this plan is 
adopted, boats are hired for the 
season on account of government, 
from different quarters; the price 


circumstances; but is usually fi 


is made for each boat separately. 
The Dutch generally followed this 
last system, the banks were fished 
on government account, and the 
‘Pearls disposed of in different parts 
of India, or sent to Europe. When 
this plan was pursued, the governor 
and council of Ceylon claimed a 
certain per cent. on the value of 
the pearls ; or, if the fishing of the 
banks was disposed of, by public 
sale, they bargained for a stipulated 
sum to themselves, over and above 
what was paid on account of govern- 
ment. ‘The pretence on which they 
founded their claims for this per- 
quisite, was their trouble in survey- 
ing and valuing the banks. 

As neither the season, nor the 
convenience of persons attending, 
would permit the whole of the 
banks to be fished in one year, they 
are divided in three or four dif- 
ferent portions, which are fished 
one portion annually in succession, 
The different portions are com- 
pletely distinct, and are set up se- 
parately to sale, each in the year 
in which it is to be fished. By this 
means a sufficient interval is given 
to the oysters to attain their proper 
growth; and as the portion first 
used has generally recovered its 
maturity by the time the last por- 
tion has been fished, the fishery be- 
comes almost regularly annual. 
The oysters are supposed to attain 
their complete state of maturity in 
seven years; for if left too long, I 
am told that the pearl gets so large 
and so disagreeable to the fish, that 
it vomits and throws it out of the 
shell. 

The fishing season commences 
in February, and ends about the be- 
ginning of April. The period al- 
lowed to the merchant te fish the 
bank is six weeks, or two months 
at the utmost; but there are several 
interruptions, which prevent the 
fishing days from exceeding more 
than about thirty. If it happens to 


| stormy days intervene, during the 


varies considerably, according a be a very bad season, and many 


500 to 800 pagodas for each boat 
There are, however, no stated 


period allotted, the purchaser of the 
fishery is often allowed a few days 


prices, and the best bargain possible more as a favour. One consider- 



























































able interruption proceeds from the 
number and diversity of holidays 
observed by the divers of different 


sects and nations who are employ of 


Many of the divers are of a blac 
race, known by the name of Mara- 
was, and inhabiting the opposite 
coast of Tutucoreen ; these people, 
although of the Malabar cast, are 
Roman catholics, and leave off work 
on Sundays to attend prayers at 
the chapel of Aripo. But if many 
stormy days, or Hindoo and Maho- 
medan festivals (which are never 
neglected on any account by the na- 
tives), occur to interrupt the regu- 
lar course of fishing, the farmer is 
sometimes desirous that the catholic 
Marawas should make up the lost 
time by working on Sundays; but 
this he cannot compel them to do 
without an order from the chief of- 
ficer of government, who is appoint- 
ed to superintend the fishery, 

The boats and domes employed 
in the fishery do not belong to Cey- 
lon, but are brought from different 
ports of the continent: particularly 
‘Tutucoreen, Caracal, and Negapa- 
tam, on the Coromandel coast, and 
Cotang, a small place on the Mala- 
bar coast, between Cape Comorin 
and Anjengo. The divers from 
Cotang are accounted the best, and 
are only rivalled by the Lubbahs, 
who remain on the island of Manaar 
for the purpose of being trained in 
this art. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the fishery all the boats ren- 
dezvous at Condatchy; and it is 
here they are numbered and con- 
tracted for. 

During the season, all the boats 
regularly sail and return together. 
A signal gun is fired at Aripo, 
about ten o’clock at night, when the 
whole fleet sets sail with the land 
breeze. ‘They reach the banks be- 
fore day-break, and after sun-rise 
commence fishing. In this they con- 
tinue busily occupied, till the sea 
breeze, which arises about noon, 

rarns them to return to the bay. 
As soon as they appear within sight, 7 
another gun is fired, and the colours 
hoisted, to inform the anxious own- 
ers of their return. When the boats 
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_come to land, their cargoes are im- 


mediately taken out, as it is neces- 
sary to have them completely un- 
loaded before night. Whatever 
may have been the success of their 
boats, the owners seldom wear the 
look of disappointment; for, al- 
though they may have been unsuc- 
cesstul one day, they look with the 
most complete assurance of better 
fortune to the next, as the brahmans 
and conjurers, whom they implicitly 
trust, in defiance of all experience, 
understand too well the liberality of 
a man in hopes of good fortine, not 
to promise them all they can desire. 

Each of the boats carries twenty 
men, with a ¢indal, or chief boat- 
man, who acts as pilot. Ten of the 
men row, and assist the divers in 
re-ascending. ‘The other ten are 
divers: they go down into the sea 
by five at a time; when the first 
five come up, the other five go 
down ; and by this method of alter- 
nately diving, they give each other 
time to recruit themselves for a 
fresh plunge. 

In order to accelerate the descent 
of the divers, large stones are em- 
ployed: five of these are brought 
in each boat for the purpose ; they 
are of a reddish granite, common 
in this country, and of a pyramidical 
shape, round at top and bottom, 
with a hole perforated through the 
smaller ends, sufficient to admit a 
rope. Some of the divers use a 
stoné shaped like a_ half-moon, 
which they fasten round the belly 
wheff they mean to descend, and 
thus keep their feet free. 

These people are accustomed to 
dive from their very infancy, and 
fearlessly descend to the bottom, in 
from four to ten fathom water, in 
search of the oysters. The diver, 
when he is about to plunge, seizes 
the rope, to which one of the stones 
we have described is attached, with 
the toes of his right foot, while he 
takes hold of a bag of net work 
ith these of his left, it being cus- 
ary among all the Indians to use 
their toes in wor king or holding, as 
well as their fingers; and such is 
the power of habit, that they can 
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pick up even the smallegping from 
the ground with their toes, as nimbly 
as a European could with his fingers. 
The diver, thus prepared, seizes an- 
other rope with his right hand, and 
holding his nostrils shut with the 
left, plunges into the water, and, by 
the assistance of the stone, speedily 
reaches the bottom. He then hangs 
the net round his neck, and with 
much dexterity, and all possible dis- 
patch, collects as many oysters as 
he can while he is able to remain 
under water, which is usually about 
two minutes. He then resumes his 
former position, makes a signal to 
those above, by pulling the rope in 
his right hand, and is immediately, 
by this means, drawn up and brought 
into the boat, leaving the stone to 
be pulled up afterwards, by the rope 
attached to it. 

The exertion undergone during 
this process is so violent, that upon 
being brought into the boat, the 
divers discharge water from their 
mouth, ears, and nostrils, and fre- 
quently even blood. But this does 
not hinder them from going down 
again in their turn. They will of- 
ten make from forty to fifty plunges 
in one day, and at each plunge 
bring up about a hundred oysters. 
Some rub their bodies over with oil, 
and stuff their ears and noses, to 
prevent the water from entering, 
while others use no precaution 
whatever. Although the usual time 
of remaining under water does riot 
much exceed two minutes, yet there 
are instances known of divers who 
could remain four and even five 
minutes, which was the case with a 
Caffree boy. ‘The longest instance 
ever known, was that of a diver 
who came from Anjengo, in 1797, 
and who absolutely remained under 
water full six minutes. 

This business of a diver, which 


appears so extraordinary and full of 


danger to a European, becomes 
quite familiar to an Indian, owing 
to the natural suppleness of his 
limbs, and his habits from his in- 
fancy. His chief terror and risk 
arises from falling in with the 


ground-shark while at the bottom. 
This animal is a common and ter- ‘ 
rible inhabitant of the seas in these 
latitudes, and is a source of perpe~ 
tual uneasiness to the adventurous 
Indian. Some of the divers, how- 
ever, are so skilful as to avoid the 
shark, even when they remain un- 
der water for a considerable time. 
But the terrors of this foe are so 
continually before their eyes, and 
the uncertainty of escaping him so 
great, that these superstitious peo- 
ple seek for safety in supernatural 
means. Before they begin diving, 
the priest, or conjurer, is always 
consulted, and whatever he says to 
them is received with the most im# 
plicit confidence. The preparations 
which he enjoins them consist of 
certain ceremonies, according to the 
cast and sect to which they belong, 
and on the exact performance of 
these they lay the greatest stress. 
Their belief in the efficacy of these 
superstitious rites can never be re- 
moved, however different the event 
may be from the predictions of their 
deluders: government, therefore, 
wisely gives way to their prejudices, 
and always keeps in pay some con- 
jurers, to attend the divers and re- 
move their fears: for though these 
people are so skilful, and so much 
masters of their art, yet they will 
not, on any account, descend till the 
conjurer has performed his cere- 
monies. His advices are religiously 
observed, and generally haye a ten- 
dency to preserve the health of the 
devotee. The diver is usually en- 
joined to abstain from eating before 
he goes to plunge, and to bathe him- 
self -in fresh water, immediately 
after his return from the labours of 
the day. 

The conjurors are known in the 
Malabar language by the name of 
Pillal Karras, or binder of sharks. 
During the time of the fishery they 
stand on the shore from the morn- 
ing till the boats retarn in the after- 
fioon, all the while muttering and 
mumbling prayers, distorting their 
bodies into various strange attitudes, 
and performing ceremonies to which 
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no one, not eyen themselves, I be- 
lieve, can attach any meaning. All 
that time it is necessary for them to 
abstain from food or drink, other- 
wise their prayers would be of no 
avail. ‘These acts of abstinence, 
however, they sometimes dispense 


with, and regale themselves with 


toddy, a species of liquor distilled 
from the palm-tree, till they are no 
longer able to stand at their devo- 
tions. . 

Some of the conjurers frequently 
go in the boats with the divers, who 
are greatly delighted at the idea of 
having their protectors along with 
them ; but, in my opinion, this fan- 
cied protection renders the divers 
more liable to accidents, as it in- 
duces them to venture too much, 
and without proper precautions, in 
full confidence of the infallible pow- 
er of their guardians. It must not, 
however, be imagined, that these 
conjurers are altogether dupes of 
their own arts, or that they accom- 
pany their votaries to the fishery 
merely from an anxious,care for 
their safety ; their principal pur- 
pose in going thither is, if possible, 
to filch a valuable pearl. As this is 
the case, it is evident that the su- 
perintendant of the fishery must 
look upon their voyages with a jéa- 
lous eye: such, however, is the de- 
voted attachment of their votaries, 
that he is obliged to pass it over in 
silence, or at least to conceal his 
suspicions of their real intentions. 
He must also never hint a doubt of 
their power over the sharks, as this 
might render the divers scrupulous 
of committing themselves to the 
deep, or indeed deter them from 
fishing at all. The conjurers reap 
here a rich harvest; for, besides 
being paid by the government, they 
get money and presents of all sorts 
from the black merchants, and those 
successful in fishing up the oysters. 

The address of these fellows in 
redeeming their credit when any 
untoward accident happens to falsify 
their predictions, deserves to be no= 
ticed. Since the island came into 
the possession of the English, a di- 


ver at theifishery one year lost his 
leg, upon which the head conjurer 
was called to account for the disas- 
ter. His answer gives the most 
striking picture of the knowledge 
and capacity of the people he had 
to deal with. He gravely told them, 
“ that an old witch who owed him 
a grudge, had ‘ust come from Co- 
tang, on the Malabar coast, and et- 
fected a counter-conjuration, which 
for the time rendered his spells 
fruitless ; that this came to his 
knowledge too late to prevent the 
accident which had happened, but 
that he would now show his superi- 
ority over his antagonist, by enchant- 
ing the sharks and binding up their 
mouths, so that no more accidents 
should happen during the season.” 
Fortunately for the conjurer, the 
event answered his prediction, and 
no further damage was sustained 
from the sharks during the fishery 
of that year. Whéther this was 
owing to the prayers and charms of 
the conjurer, I leave my readers to 
decide: but certainly it was firmly 
believed to be the case by the Indian 
divers, and he was afterwards held 
by them in the highest esteem and 
veneration. His merits, however, 
in this transaction might be disput- 
ed, for there are many seasons in 
which no such accidents occur at 
all. The appearance of a single 
shark is indeed sufficient to spread 
dismay among the whole body of 
divers; for as soon as one of them 
sees a shark, he instamily gives the 
alarm to his companions, who as 
quickly communicate it to the other 
boats ; a panic speedily seizes the 
whole, and they often return to the 
bay, without fishing any more that 
day. The sharks which create all 
this alarm, sometimes turn out to 
be nothing more than a sharp stone 
on which the diver chances to 
alight. As false alarms excited in 
this manner prove very injurious to 
the progress of the fishery, every 
means is employed to ascertain 
whether they are well or ill found- 
ed; and if the latter be the case, 
the authors of them are punished. 
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These false alarms occurred more 
than once in the course of the last 
two or three seasons. 

The divers are paid differently, 
according to their private agree- 
ment with the boat-owners. They 
are paid either in money, or with a 

roportion of the oysters caught, 
which they take the chance of open- 
ing on their own account; the latter is 
the method most commonly adopted. 
The agreements -with the people 
who hire out the boats are conduct- 
ed much in the same manner. They 
contract either to receive a certain 
sum for the use of their boats, or 
pay the chief farmer of the banks a 
certain sum for permission to fish 
on their own account. Some of 
those who pursue the latter plan 
are very successful and become 
rich ; while others are great losers 
by the speculation. Oyster lotteries 
are carried on here to a great ex- 
tent; they consist of purchasing a 
quantity of oysters unopened, and 
running the chance of either finding 
or not finding pearls in them. The 
European officers and gentlemen, 
who attend here upon duty, or 
through curiosity, are particularly 
fond of these lotteries, and very fre- 
quently make purchases of this sort. 

The boat-owners and merchants 
are very apt to lose many of the 
best pearls while the boats are on 
their return to their bay from the 
banks; as the oysters, when alive, 
and left for some time undistarbed, 
frequently open their shells of their 


own accord; a pearl may then be 


easily discovered, and the oyster 
prevented, by means of a bit of 
grass or soft wood, from again clos- 
ing the shell, till an opportunity 
ofiers of picking out the pearl. 
Those fellows who are employed 
to search among the fish also com- 
mit many depredations, and even 
swallow the pearls to conceal them; 
when this is suspected, the plan fol- 
lowed by the merchants is to lock 
the fellows up, and give them strong 
emetics and purgatives, which have 
frequently the effect of discovering 
the stolen goods, 
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As soon as the oysters are taken 
out of the boats, they are carried by 
the different people to whom they 
belong, and placed in holes or pits 
dug in the gene to the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square 
places, cleared and fenced round 
for the purpose, each person having 
his own separate division. Mats 
are spread below them to prevent 
the oysters touching the earth, and 
here they are’ left to die and rot. 
As soon as they have passed through 
a state of putrefaction, and have be- 
come dry, they are easily opened, 
without any danger of injuring the 
pearls, which might be the case if 
they were opened fresh, as, at that 
time, to do so requires great force. 
On the shell being opened, the oys- 
ter is minutely examined for the 
pearls ; it is usual even to boil the 
oyster, as the pearl, though com- 
monly found in the shell, is not un- 
frequently contained in the body of 
the fish itself. 

The stench occasioned by the oys- 
ters being left to putrefy is intoler- 
able, and remains for a long time 
after the fishery is over. It cor- 
rupts the atmosphere for several 
miles round Condatchy, and renders 
the neighbourhood of that country 
extremely unpleasant till the mon- 
soons and violent south-west winds 
set in and purify the air. The 
noisome smell, however, is not able 
to overcome the hope of gain ; for 
months after the fishing season, 
numbers of people are to be seen 
earnestly searching and poring over 
the sands and places where the oys- 
ters have been laid to putrefy ; and 
some are now and then fortunate 
enough to find a pearl that amply 
compensates their trouble in search- 
ing after them. In 1797, while Mr. 
Andrews was collector, a cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest cast, 
got by accident the most valuable 
pearl seen that season, and sold it 
to Mr. Andrews for a large sum. 

The pearls found at this fisher 
are of a whiter colour than those 
got in the gulph of Ormus, on the 
Arabian coast, but in other respects 
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are not accounted so pure, or of 
such an excellent quality ; for though 
the white pearls are more esteemed 
in Europe, the natives prefer those 
of a yellowish or golden cast. 

Off ‘Tutucoreen, which lies on the 
Coromandel coast, nearly opposite 
to Condatchy, there is another fish- 
ery ; but the pearls found there are 
much inferior to those two species I 
have mentioned, being tainted with 
a blue or greyish tinge. 


== 


ACCOUNT OF THE NILE AND CLI- 
MATE OF EGYPT. 


THE Nile is undoubtedly the 
most astonishing river in the world; 
without it, Egypt, surrounded on 
every side with natural obstacles, 
separated on the east from Syria 
by moving sands, skirted on the 
south and west by immense tracts 
of deserts, would be as uninhabitable 
as the dreary wastes of Libya. It 
is navigable for boats of considera- 
ble burden as: far as the cataracts, 
and is a very convenient mode of 
communication from one extremity 
of the country to the other. The 
prevailing winds generally serve to 
sail up; and in coming down the 
current is of the greatest advan- 
tage, especially during the overflow- 
ing, when a large germe will go 
down from Cairo to Rosetta, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty 
miles, in less than forty hours, with- 
out sail or oar to assist its way. 

It is the great, and indeed the 
only source of wealth to the coun- 
try ; and is the most pleasant and 
expeditious manner of travelling, 
particularly when it is considered, 
that there are no inns in the coun- 
try, except a few miserable cara- 
vanseries, disgusting to a European, 
where you must sleep upon dirty 
carpets, covered with vermin, lying 
promiscuously with ‘Turks, Arabs, 
&e, 

Only that part of the country, 
which the Nile overflows, is inha- 
bited ; as is clearly perceptible by 
the narrow and contracted space of 
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cultivation on each border, and by 
the numerous villages built only 
along its banks. 

The annual rising and falling of 
this river and their causes, have 
been so often and so correctly stated 
by able travellers, that it would be 
as presumptuous as unnecessary to 
Say any thing concerning them. As 
the waters retire, they leave behind 
them a rich black mould, very thick, 
and equal to the richest soil, which 
is sown as soon as left dry. The 
chief productions that I remarked 
along the banks, were rice, wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, pumpkins, cu- 
cumbers, and fields of the finest and § 
most luxuriant clover. 

The principal fruits throughout 
Egypt are the musk and water me- 
lons, small apricots, grapes, oranges, | 
pomegranates, citrons, a few plan- 
tains about Rosetta, and millions of 
dates. ‘The last-mentioned fruit is 
the potatoe of this country, the poor 
people living almost entirely upon it, 

The date tree grows in large 
woods, thrives almost every where, 
and a sandy soil agrees perfectly 
well with it. The peninsula of 
Aboukir, at our arrival, and great J 
part of the sandy country between | 
Aboukir and Rosetta were covered 
with them. Numerous advantages 
are derived from this tree, every 
part of which is made to serve some 
purpose. The fruit is very whole- 
some and palatable food, and the 
French made very tolerable brandy 
from it. The leaves are converted 
into ropes for the germes and other 
boats ; the trunk of the tree makes 
bad fuei, and is used also in the con- 
struction of their wretched houses. 

Wherever the date tree is found, 
as far as our experience informs us, 
water may be procured by sinking 
wells. 

Although the Nile is not a rapid 
river, yet during the time of its over- 
flowing, the force of the current is 
amazingly great. When it is at its 
height, the water is of a reddish 
brown colour, and nearly as thick 
as mud, so that it is almost impos-§ 
sible to make use of it for drinking, 
before it has been purified. For this 
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purpose large jars are filled with the 

water, the inside of them having 
been previously rubbed round with 
bitter almonds, or beans, and in 
these it will very soon settle, and 
become quite clear. Women, very 
carefully muffled up, are constantly 
seen on the banks, filling these jars 
with water. 

At Rosetta and Cairo are sold 
abundance of earthen bottles, named 
alkarras,, which are very useful for 
cooling the water. ‘These are made 
of a white clay, and baked in the 
sun. They are so porous, that the 
water is constantly ex uding through 
them, and, by its evaporation from 
the external surface, produces such 
a degree of cold, as to render the 
water within of a very grateful 
temperature. All our fleet on the 
coast made use of no other water 
than that of the Nile, which was 
found extremely fit for every pur- 
pose. Crocodiles are far less nu- 
merous in Egypt than is commonly 
imagined. None are to be found in 
Lower Egypt, it very seldom hap- 
pening that any came down as far 
as Cairo. As you go up the Nile, 
it is said they become more common. 
The French had one at Cairo, 
brought from Upper Egypt, which 
was eighteen feet long. 

There is no country in the world 
where the climate is more regular 
than in Egypt. ‘The sky is almost 
always beautifully cleat r and serene, 
and after seven or eight in the morn- 
ing, not a single feeting cloud is 
seen to intercept the burning rays 
of the sun. 

It seldom or never rains in the in- 
terior parts ; buf on the sea coast 

and near Alexandria, it rains fre. 
quently in the winter time. The 
showers, however, are short, though 
heavy, ‘and are immediately suc- 
ceeded by a fine blue sky. Soon 
after the landing of the English ar- 
my, we had several smart showers, 
which, while they lasted, fell with 
great force upon our tents; and in 
the night of thé 28th of April, we 
had a very severe thuader storm, 
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accompanied with a great deal of 
rain. 

But it does not rain often; the 
heavy dews, which fall dur ing the 
night, make up in part for the want 
of moisture. We always perceived 
the effects of them in the morning, 
when, as soon as the sun appeared 
above the horizon, our tents began 
to smoke, as copiously as if a great 
quantity of rain had fallen. Many 
a time, in a common soldier’s round 
tent, have I felt the small drizzle of 
the dew piercing through the can- 
vas. 

The nights in March, April, and 
May, we found very damp and 
chilly, and no covering was then 
thought too much. 

During the whole campaign, we 
enjoyed the greatest advantage from 
the very clear and bright nights ; 
and we were seldom deprived of the 
benefit of a fine moon, here scarcely 
ever overclouded, and shining with 
extreme lustre: 

The heat during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, we 
found generally, near Alexandria, to 
vary between 80 and 85, and it 
rarely exceeded 88 degrees. A cool 
refreshing breeze sprung up regu- 
larly about seven in the mornings 
which, near the sea, was excessive ly 
pleasant, and rendered the heat 
very supportable, that would other- 
wise have been intense. 

During our stay in Egypt, we had 
occasion to observe the constaucy of 
the winds, which prevail on the 
coast. Jn April, May, June, and 
July, they blew from the north-west ; 
in August and September, they still 
kept in the same quarter, only 
varying occasionally to due north. 
In the day time, we almost always 
enjoyed a iresh breeze, which, to- 
wards sunset, lulled gradually, till. it 
sunk intoa calm. ‘l’o this unques- 
tionably we must ascribe, in great 
measure, the health of the troops 
before Alexantria, for it certainly 
purified as well as cooled the air, 
and thus removed two powerful 
causes of sickness and disease. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OPHTHALMIA 
IN EGYPT. 


THE disease frequently came on 
very suddenly, ushered in with a 
sensation, as though dust, or some 
other irritating extraneous matter, 
had fallen into the eye. Heat and 
pain soon followed. Sometimes the 
complaint was confined to one eye, 
at others it attacked both at once. 
Inflammation and swelling of the 
evelids quickly ensued, accompanied 
with an increased flow of tears. In 
a few hours, the tumefaction had 
completely closed the lids, and in 
the morning, after sleep, a purulent 
or thick matter glned them together, 

The apparent causes of the dis- 
ease are, the application of heat and 
light, irritation from particles of 
sand or dust, and the occasional 
exposure to night air. 

While in Egypt, I was frequently 
induced to believe, that the mounds 
of rubbish which numerously sur- 
round Cairo, Alexandria, &c. fur- 
nished a peculiar cause for the fre- 
quency and severity of this disease 
in that neighbourhood ; seeing that 
these mounds are formed of various 
kinds of rubbish, ruins, &c. among 
which is much old mortar (i. e. lime 
and sand, or mud), which might 
operate, in a mechanical manner, 
upon the tender and delicate mem- 
branes of the eye, and hence prove 
a source of disease. This rubbish 
is, by its exposure to a scorching 
sun, reduced into a fine subtle pow- 
der, which is easily acted upon by 
the least puff of wind, and driven 
into the atmosphere, to the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience of every 
one. Those who have been near 
these places during a kampsin, have 
painfully experienced the truth of 
this observation ; since on these days 
when the wind blows briskly, there 
is a general haziness of atmosphere, 
from the fine particles of dust sus- 
pended in the air. Cairo and Alex- 
andria are particularly exposed to 
the baneful effects of these accumu- 
lations, which overhang and sur- 
round the above places. Some ditli- 
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culty attends their removal at Cai- 
ro; seeing that the inhabitants can- 
not spread the rubbish over the 
land, as it would in time heighten 
the surface of the country so much, 
as to deprive them of the benefit of 
the inundation of the Nile, At 
Alexandria this would be more 
practicable. Stone-masons, and per- 
sons employed in the making of 
lime, are particularly subject to oph- 
thalmy and pulmonary complaints, 
from the irritation excited by the 
particles of lime and of stone upon 
the tender and delicate meinbranes 
of the eye and lungs. 

The nitrous particles in the air 
have been by several numbered 
among the causes of ophthalmia in 
Egypt. Although the earth in many 
places is highly charged or impreg- 
nated with nitrate of potash, yet I 
see no reason to attribute the preva- 
lence of the disease to this cause. 
Some circumstances have recently 
occurred among the troops on their 
return to England from Egypt, 
which have given rise to an opinion 
that the disease is infectious. Not- 
withstanding I must confess that 
nothing came within my particular 
observation to confirm such an opi- 
nion, still I shall relate a circum- 
stance which occurred while we 
were at Jaffa, in Syria. 

The New Adventure transport, 
on board of which were the women 


and children of the detachments of 


the mission, was sent, in the month 
of August, 1800, with dispatches to 
Cyprus, destined for Constantinople. 
While they remained at Cyprus, 
which was for a few days only, the 
women and children went on shore. 
They were suddenly and severely 
attacked with a inflammation of the 
eyes, with which none of the sailors 
on board were affected. ‘The me- 
dical man to whom they applied for 
reliefat Larnica, in the above island, 
mentioned, that the disease was then 
prevalent, and that he considered it 
to be infectious. Upon their return 
to Jaffa, 1 went on board, and found 
several of them then suffering from 
the disorder, with much pain, in- 
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fiammation, and swelling of the eye- 
lids, and with small ulcerations upon 
the tarci. The disease yielded to 
the saturnine lotion, blisters, stimu- 
lating ointment, and laudanum. 

For my own part, I never met 
with any other incident to support 
the opinion of the contagious nature 
of ophthalmia either in Egypt or in 
Syria. It appears to me, that from 
the strong glare of light and heat to 
which the eyes are exposed during 
the summer months, a local predis- 
posing debility in the vessels of these 
organs is induced, to a sufficient de- 
gree to excite ophthalmia, upon the 
application or insertion of an irri- 
tating substance within the eye, such 
as particles of sand, lime, &c. unless 
these are speedily removed. 

I am induced to think that I pre- 
served my own eyes, and those of 
others from this malady, by an at- 
tentive and frequent ablution of 
them with cold water, particularly 
after the daily exposure to the solar 
rays and dust, during our march 
through the desert. 

The exposure to night cold, 
during the fall of the great dews, I 
am inclined to believe operates as 
an exciting cause to the disease. 
The ponderous turbans and shawls 
usually worn on the heads of the 
mussulmen, afford no protection to 
the eyes, but leave them exposed to 
the full action of dust, light, and 
heat, which subject them more par- 
ticularly to ocular inflammations. 
Indeed, the disease is at all times 
very common among them. 

The vizier himself suffered occa- 
sional attacks of ophthalmy, which 
were removed by a collyrium made 
with the acetite of lead, water, and 
vinegar, and the use of a shade of 
green silk, &c. 

The general intentions of cure in 
the treatment of ophthalmia were, 
the resolution of the inflammation, 
the removal of the consequences 
which frequently occurred frem in- 
flammation, and the induction of 
such a state of the eye as to prevent 
the return of ophthalmia, where 
there was a disposition to its at- 
tacks, 


The remedies which I adopted 
were a weak solution of the acetite 
of lead, water, and vinegar, com- 
bined with gentle aperients. The 
eyes were kept shaded as much as 
possible from the stimulus of heat 
and light. 

If the first, or primary symptoms, 
such as pain, redness, and swelling, 
were not soon relieved, blisters to 
the temples were applied, which 
frequently lessened the tumefaction. 
The vessels of the eyelids were 
found loaded with blood, the inflam- 
mation assuming a deep crimson 
colour. Relief having been pro- 
cured, the application of stimulants 
was then of infinite service. 

The nug. hydrargyr. nit. lowered 
in the proportion of one part to 
three of ung. cera, inserted into the 
eyes with a hair pencil, and the 
tinct. opii dropt in after the use of 
the ointment, night and morning, 
were of the greatest benefit, and in a 
great variety of cases soon effected 
a cure. This was not, however, 
always the case: for where the dis- 
ease was more severe, and resisted 
the first treatment, the tunica ad- 
nata became more or less inflamed, 
and the pain more intense. In such 
cases the gorged vessels of the ad- 
nata and those of the lids were di- 
vided, and this was repeated as 
often as circumstances seemed to 
require, without any inconvenience 
attending the operation. The pa- 
tients were repeatedly purged, and 
blisters applied to the temples, be- 
hind the ears, to the nape of the 
neck, &c. Leeches could not be 
procured in the country, and indeed 
such was our want of them at Cai- 
ro, that the vizier was obliged to 
send to Jerusalem for a small sup- 
ply. If head-ach, or deeply seated 
pain within the eye, harassed the 
patient, and was connected with an 
increase of general vascular action, 
as with pyrexia, in such like cases, 
general evacuations, as bleeding and 
copious purging, were adopted, and 
usefully employed. ‘The shaving of 
the fore part of the head, and cold 
water and vinegar frequently ap- 
plied to diminish the force of gircu- 
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lation in the vessels, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the diseased 
part, were also found serviceable. 
In many recent cases, small and 
painful ulcerations formed upon the 
edges of the lids. In such cases the 
stimulating ointment of nitrated 
mercury, and tinct. opii, were ex- 
tremely beneficial, and speedily ef- 
fected a cure. But in neglected, 
and in obstinate cases, opacities of 
the cornea frequently ensued, which 
reduced the patient to a partial, 
temporary, or absolute blindness. 
Some melancholy cases happened, 
in which the eye completely sup- 
purated and wasted away. In re- 
cent opacities, the ointment and 
laudanum were very useful. A\l- 
though I found these remedies the 
most efficacious in removing the 
disease, yet I could not employ them 
very generally among the Ottomans, 
who do not comprehend the utility 
of remedies which give pain. It is 


true that there were exceptions to 
this remark among such of the 


Turks as entertained fewer pre- 
judices, and who, possessing a 
greater degree of confidence, sub- 
mitted to the stimulants and 14 ea 
ed by them. 

The collyrium, composed of the 
acetite of lead, water, and vinegar, 
alone cured great numbers of the 
Ottomans: indeed, this wash be- 
came so celebrated among them, 
that I was obliged to furnish the in- 
terpreter of the vizier with a quan- 
tity of the acetite of lead, with di- 
rections to make the collyrium for 
the use of his highness and others, 
on their return to Constantinople 
from Cairo. 

In the early part of my practice, . 
I hesitated to apply the stimulants 
until the primary symptoms were 
sensibly alleviated: after three, 
four, or six days, when observing a 
peculiar fulness and relaxed state of 
the internal membrane of the eyes 
lids, ircm the distended state of the 
vessels, and which was in many 
cases accompanied with small ulces 
rations of the tarci, this condition of 
the parts constituting the secondary 
stage.of the disease, indicated and 
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prompted me to apply stimulants 
earlier, and with much benefit. 

A gaping, or an inversion of the 
eyelids, occasionally occurred in 
some violent, tedious, and obstinate 
cases of ophthalmy, producing defor- 
mity, and a temporary deprivation 
of sight, from the great relaxation 
and elongation of the internal sur- 
face of the palpebra. The most re- 
markable case of it which I saw, 
happened to a soldier at Giza, be- 
longing to the Indian army. The 
internal membrane of the upper lid 
formed a flap of at least two thirds 
of an inch in depth, hanging down, 
and completely closing the eye. 
Various astringent collyriums were 
used to diminish and restrain its 
growth. 

Irritability and weakness of the 
eye were relieved by astringent col- 
lyriums of vitriolated zinc, alum, 
&c... Frequent ablutions cf cold 
water, and vinegar and water, and 
protecting the eye from strong light, 
were found of advantage. 

The shunning of the night air, the 
wearing of broad-brimmed hats, or 
shades, in order to protect the eyes 
from the solar rays, and frequent 
ablutions with cold water, Constitute 
an essential part of the means of 
prevention of this disease. 

The Egyptians, &c. draw blood 
from the temples, by scarifying the 
parts. They have ‘likewise reme- 
dies which they occasionally employ 
in this disease. 

They take, for example, equal 
quantities of powdered galls and 
crude antimony, and mix these in- 
gredients with vinegar, into the con- 
sistence of a paste, with which they 
anoint the eyes. 

Antimony is one of the common 
pigments of the women to blacken 
their eyelids and eyebrows. 

Another celebrated remedy with 
them is a collyrium, composed of 
equal parts of chizmeh powdered, 
sugaygeandy, and alum mixed with 
vinegar. 

The French practitioners make 
mention of a species of ophthalmy, 
depending upon a bilious state of 
the stomach ; likewise another spe- 
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cies, accompanied with) smodic 
affection of the globe eeye. I 
do not recollect to have met with 
either of these descriptions of oph- 


thalmia in the country. 


THE INDIGO-PLANT, AND PRE- 
PARATION OF INDIGO. 


INDIGO is a precipitated fecula, 
dried and reduced into a solid mass, 
light, brittle, and of a deep azure 
colour. This substance is of great 
utility in the arts. Great use is 
made of it in dyeing, painting, 
bleaching, and other processes of 
different manufactures. 

The vegetable which produces 
this colouring fecula is termed the 
indigo-plant, indigo-fera. It is a 
polypetal plant, of the family of the 
leguminous, and has much resem- 
blance to the galeras. 

There are twenty-seven a 
of the indigo. It will be sufficient 
to direct our attention to the most 
interesting species, that which yields 
the best indigo. It is termed indigo- 
Sram, indio-fera anil. It is indige- 
nous in America, and is cultivated 
with success in the southern parts 
of that country, and in the Antilles. 
In these islands is found a variety of 
the best species of indigo, which 
grows to twice the height of the in- 
digo-franc. It is termed the wild 
indigo-plant, or maron. 

In the Antilles, where fine indigo 
is prepared, the seed of the indigo- 
franc is purposely mixed with that 
of the indigo-maron, in order to ob- 
tain more considerable and better 
product. 

Though indigo has been manu- 
factured during nearly a century, 
its preparation is still so imperfect, 
that, even with the best manufac- 
turer, generally ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty-five tubs fail, out of a 
hundred which he undertakgs...... 
Sometimes, owing to inexperience, 
or the contrarities of temperature, a 
much larger number of tubs fail, and 
ruin the proprictor, who reckons 


upon large profits: hence, in part, 
arises the high price of indigo. 

But should the proprietor of ip- 
digo-plants be secured, by means of 
a certain process, against the dan- 
ger of losing the fruits of his expense 
and labour, he would then be able 
to sell his indigo at a cheaper rate. 

In order to obtaim this colouring 
substance, the indigo-plant is cut 
when it is arrived at its maturity. 
The whole is put to macerate ina 
basin of brick-work, which is term- 
ed the tub. Its dimensions are ge- 
nerally twelve feet. 

To complete the maceration re- 
quires from fifteen to thirty, and 
even thirty-six hours, according to 
the temperature of the atmosphere; 
it is also necessary to consider the 
quality of the plant, the nature of 
the soil, and of the water in which 
it is immersed. 

The first indication that the ma- 
ceration begins to approach its ulti- 
mate point, is the sinking of the 
scum, which elevates itself in the 
space of about half a foot, which has 
been left empty in the tub. When 
this scum has become a kind of 
crust of a copper-blue colour, the 
plants will soon be sufficiently mace- 
rated. However, this indication is 
insufficient, and often even fallacious. 
There is, indeed, another indica- 
tion, on which greater reliance is 
placed: it consists in drawing off a 
small quantity of the water, by a 
cock placed at the lower part of the 
tub. It is received into a silver 
cup, and if the fecula precipitates 
itself to the bottom of the cup, the 
plants have attained their due de- 
gree of maceration. 

Such was the process most gene- 
rally practised: but it too often gave 
rise to error. To avoid this we 
have a sure means, which consists 
in accurately observing the water 
contained in the cup: five or six 
minutes after it has-been poured 
into it, it forms round the sides of 
the cup a ring or edge of fecula, 
which at first is of a green colour, 
and afterwards becomes blue. As 
long aé.the maceration is imperfect, 
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lation in the vessels, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the diseased 
part, were also found serviceable. 

In many recent cases, small and 
painful ulcerations formed upon the 
edges of the lids. In such cases the 
stimulating ointment of nitrated 
mercury, and tinct. opii, were ex- 
tremely beneficial, and speedily ef- 
fected a cure. But in neglected, 
and in obstinate cases, opacities of 
the cornea frequently ensued, which 
reduced the patient to a partial, 
temporary, or absolute blindness. 
Some melancholy cases happened, 
in which the eye completely sup- 
purated and wasted away. In re- 
cent opacities, the ointment and 
laudanum were very useful. Al- 
though I found these remedies the 
most efficacious in removing the 
disease, yet I could not employ them 
very generally among the Ottomans, 
who do not comprehend the utility 
of remedies which give pain. It is 
true that there were exceptions to 
this remark among such of the 
Turks as entertained fewer pre- 
judices, and who, possessing a 
greater er aly of confidence, sub- 
mitted to the stimulants and profit- 
ed by them. 

The collyrium, composed of the 
acetite of lead, water, and vinegar, 
alone cured great numbers of the 
Ottomans: indeed, this wash be- 
came so celebrated among them, 
that I was obliged to furnish the in- 
terpreter of the vizier with a quan- 
tity of the acetite of lead, with di- 
rections to make the collyrium for 
the use of his highness and others, 
on their return to Constantinople 
from Cairo. 


In the early part of my practice, . 


I hesitated to apply the stimulants 
until the primary symptoms were 
sensibly alleviated: after three, 
four, or six days, when observing a 
peculiar fulness and relaxed state of 
the internal membrane of the eyes 
lids, irom the distended state of the 
vessels, and which was in many 
cases accompanied with small ulces 
rations of the tarci, this condition of 
the parts constituting the secondary 
stageof the disease, indicated and 


prompted me to apply stimulants 
earlier, and with much benefit. 

A gaping, or an inversion of the 
eyelids, occasionally occutred in 
some violent, tedious, and obstinate 
cases of ophthalmy, producing defor- 
mity, and a temporary deprivation 
of sight, from the great relaxation 
and elongation of the internal sur- 
face of the palpebra. The most re- 
markable case of it which I saw, 
happened to a soldier at Giza, be- 
longing to the Indian army. The 
internal membrane of the upper lid 
formed a flap of at least two thirds 
of an inch in depth, hanging down, 
and completely closing the eye. 
Various astringent collyriums were 
used to diminish and restrain its 
growth. 

Irritability and weakness of the 
eye were relieved by astringent col- 
lyriums of vitriolated zinc, alum, 
&c... Frequent ablutions cf cold 
water, and vinegar and water, and 
protecting the eye from strong light, 
were found of advantage. 

The shunning of the night air, the 
wearing of broad-brimmed hats, or 
shades, in order to protect the eyes 
from the solar rays, and frequent 
ablutions with cold water, constitute 
an essential part of the means of 
prevention of this disease. 

The Egyptians, &c. draw blood 
from the temples, by scarifying the 
parts. They have ‘likewise reme- 

dies which they occasionally employ 
in this disease. 

They take, for example, equal 
quantities of powdered galls and 
crude antimony, and mix these in- 
gredients with vinegar, into the con- 
sistence of a paste, with which they 
anoint the eyes. 

Antimony is one of the common 
pigments of the women to blacken 
their eyelids and eyebrows. 

Another celebrated remedy with 
them is a collyrium, composed of 
equal parts of chizmeh powdered, 
sugaygeandy, and alum mixed with 
vinegar. 

The French practitioners make 
mention of a species of ophthalmy, 
depending upon a bilious state otf 
the stomach ; likewise another spe- 
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cies, accompanied witha spasmodic 
affection of the globe of the eye. 

do not recollect to have met with 
either of these descriptions of oph- 
thalmia in the country. 


THE INDIGO-PLANT, AND PRE- 
PARATION OF INDIGO. 


INDIGO is a precipitated fecula, 
dried and reduced into a solid mass, 
light, brittle, and of a deep azure 
colour. This substance is of great 
utility in the arts. Great use is 
made of it in dyeing, painting, 
bleaching, and other processes of 
different manufactures. 

The vegetable which produces 
this colouring fecula is termed the 
indigo-plant, indigo-fera. It is a 
polypetal plant, of the family of the 
leguminous, and has much resem- 
lance to the galegas. 

There are twenty-seven species 
of the indigo. It will be sufficient 
to direct our attention to the most 
interesting species, that which yields 
the best indigo. It is termed indigo- 
JSrane, indio-fera anil. It is indige- 
nous in America, and is cultivated 
with success in the southern parts 
of that country, and in the Antilles. 
In these islands is found a variety of 
the best species of indigo, which 
grows to twice the height of the in- 
digo-franc. It is termed the wild 
indigo-plant, or maron. 

In the Antilles, where fine indigo 
is prepared, the seed of the indigo- 
franc is purposely mixed with that 
of the indigo-maron, in order to ob- 
tain more considerable and better 
product. 

Though indigo has been manu- 
factured during nearly a century, 
its preparation is still so imperfect, 
that, even with the best manutac- 
turer, generally ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty-five tubs fail, out of a 
hundred which he undertakgs...... 
Sometimes, owing to inexperience, 
or the contrarities of temperature, a 
much larger number of tubs fail, and 
ruin the proprictor, who reckons 


upon large profits: hence, in part, 
arises the high price of indigo. 

But should the proprietor of in- 
digo-plants be secured, by means of 
a certain process, against the dan- 
ger of losing the fruits of his expense 
and labour, he would then be able 
to sell his indigo at a cheaper rate. 

In order to obtam this colouring 
substance, the indigo-plant is cut 
when it is arrived at its maturity. 
The whole is put to macerate ina 
basin of brick-work, which is term- 
ed the tub. Its dimensions are ge- 
nerally twelve feet. 

To complete the maceration re- 
quires from fifteen to thirty, and 
even thirty-six hours, according to 
the temperature of the atmosphere; 
it is also necéssary to consider the 
quality of the plant, the nature of 
the soil, and of the water in which 
it is immersed. 

The first indication that the ma- 
ceration begins to approach its ulti- 
mate point, is the sinking of the 
scum, which elevates itself in the 
space of about half a foot, which has 
been left empty in the tub. When 


‘this scum has become a kind of 


crust of a copper-blue colour, the 
plants will soon be sufficiently mace- 
rated. However, this indication is 
insufficient, and often even fallacious. 
There is, indeed, another indica- 
tion, on which greater reliance is 
placed: it consists in drawing off a 
small quantity of the water, by a 
cock placed at the lower part of the 
tub. It is received into a silver 
cup, and if the fecula precipitates 
itself to the bottom of the cup, the 
plants have attained their due de- 
gree of maceration. 

Such was the process most gene- 
rally practised: but it too often gave 
rise to error. To avoid this we 
have a sure means, which consists 
in accurately observing the water 
contained in the cup: five or six 
minutes after it has been poured 
into it, it forms round the sides of 
the cup a ring or edge of fecula, 
which at first is of a green colour, 
and afterwards becomes blue. As 
long as. the maceration is imperfect, 
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this ring detaches itself with diffi- 
culty from the sides of the cup. But 
at last it is seen to precipitate and 
concentrate itself at the bottom of 
the vessel, always towards the cen- 
tre, under the water, which has be- 
come limpid, with a yellowish tinge. 

These appeavances indicate the 
success of this first operation. The 
water is then drawn off into a se- 
cond tub, placed beneath the first. 
Its use is for beating the water, still 
charged with the fecula. In order 
that it may separate quickly, it is 
agitated. This operation is per- 
formed either by the hands, or by 
means of a mill. It is of consequence 
not to agitate it too long : excessive 
agitation mixes anew the fecula 
with the water, from which it does 
not separate any more, and the tub 
fails. Instead of indigo, we obtain 
nothing but muddy water. 

This latter inconvenience may 
easily be obviated by a little atten- 
tion : when we have discovered that 
the fecula is sufficiently united, we 
draw off the water into a third and 
smaller tub. We then find the bot- 
tom of the datterte covered with a 
very liquid blue paste ; this is re- 
ceived into bags of coarse linen 
cloth, of the form of inverted cones, 
which suffer the watery part to run 
off. These bags are afterwards 
emptied upon tables in the drying 
rooms, where this blue paste is 
kneaded; and after it has acquired a 
denser consistence, it is spread out 
and cut into small squares, that it 
may dry the sooner. The manufac- 
ture of the indigo is now completed, 
and it is soon after sufficiently dry 
to be introduced into commerce. 

Experience has shown that this 
process has never failed of complete 
success ; of this, more than fifteen 
hundred tubs of indigo, manufactur- 
ed in different parts of St. Domingo, 
have furnished proof. 





GRETNA GREEN. 


AFTER we cross the corfines of 
that dun, dreary bog, known by the 


name of Solway Moss, comes, far 
and wide, upon the eye, and wearies 
patience itself with its irksome and 
extensive sameness, till relief sur- 
prises the traveller scarcely less 
than the fugitive lover, in the sud- 
den appearance of Gretna Green. 
That which first strikes the eye, 
is a small portion of the village, 
newly built, projecting forward on 
the brow of an elevated hill, and just 
peeping out of the tufted groves, 
which envelop the rest in their 
shades. There is something in the 
“coup d’eil” of this Paphian re- 
treat, now about a mile before us, 
singularly calculated to flatter the 
imagination, which adventurers, 


posting hither in the cause of love, | 


may be supposed to possess in no 
inferior degree. ‘The advanced po- 
sition of those introductory habita- 
tions, expresses such an air of invi- 
tation and welcome to the woody 
asylum beyond them, as I confess, 
impressed myself, a mere traveller, 
impatient of nothing but a disagree- 
able road, with very pleasing ideas. 

Though sanguine anticipation is 
commonly obliged to make many 
abatements on closing with itssob- 
ject, fewer were requisite on our 
arrival at Gretna-hall, (the name of 
our inn) than experience justifies in 
similar cases. Whether, in a mo- 
ral view, the case of those fond 
beings, who desert the warm pro- 
tection of their homes, and the wise 
councils of parental foresight, in 
their hasty sacrifices at Hymen’s 
Caledonian altar, may not too fre- 
quently verify the foregoing obser- 
vation, must be left to their own 
feelings and confession. Suffice it 
to say for ourselves, on the account 
of our inn at least, and the enter- 
tainment it afforded, both were ex- 
cellent. To alawn of some acres, 
bordered with lofty fir-trees, in 
front of our inn, formerly the man- 
sion of a gentleman, the village of 
Gretna owes the additional appel- 
lation of “ Green.” 

Whilst Iam casting a look over 
this celebrated spot, with which are 
associated the ideas of a thousand 
love-adventures, here brought to 
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GRETNA GREEN. 


that crisis, which generally deter- 
mines, for life, the happiness or 
misery of the parties engaged in 
them, I cannot help thinking, that 
some of our superior novelists would 
not be ill-employed in possessing 
themselves of the leading charac- 
ters and events, which have distin- 
guished the more remarkable of 
these rash connections. <A_ judi- 
cious collection of materials from 
this abundant source of action, the 
romance of real life, represented 
under fictitious names, and com- 
prised in short tales, would furnish 
no contemptible fund of instruction 
for young persons in this age of li- 
berty and adventurous experiment. 
It might tend also to bring to deci- 
sion, the true merits of that act of 
parliament, which many, perhaps 
unjustly, have conceived as owing its 
origin more to an aristocratic spirit 
jealously guarding its own advan- 
tages and distinctions than to mo- 
tives of public good. 

The most recent adventure, oc- 
casioned by the restrictions of this 
law, was concluded at Gretna, not 
many weeks ago, and is still a sub- 
ject of conversation. I mean the 
elopement of miss Th.... with captain 
B..... This incident is too new, at 
present, for the purpose here recom- 
mended. When time has mellowed 
it, the subject will be interesting, 
and, well handled, may become 
pregnant with moral instruction. 

You will not be displeased with 
the story of two old gentlemen who, 
some years ago, met at an inn on 
the north road, the one in pursuit 
of his son, the other of his daughter, 
both some miles before them on the 
wing to Gretna Green. The two 
fathers, equally averse to the union 
of the young people, mutually vented 
their regrets and reproaches at this 
unexpected interview ; each accu- 
sing the other of wanting that vigi- 
lance or authority over his own 
child, which might have prevented 
their thoughtless expedition. After 
some time spent in this unseasonable 


sp altercation, they recollected, that, 


since their own arrival, the lovers 
had proceeded some miles in addi- 
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tion to those, which they had already 
advanced before them. Each de- 
manding a post-chaise to continue 
the pursuit, the landlord informed 
them, that he had only one at their 
service. As time was equally pre- 
cious to both, our travellers agreed 
to share the carriage betwixt them. 
You will easily imagine what 
“* agreeable companions” they were 
in a post-chaise. Considerations of 
economy however, and the opportu- 
nity of continuing their mutual re- 
proaches, reconciled them to one 
carriage for the rest.of their jour- 
ney. On they trundled for some 
successive posts; ill humour and 
high words increasing with every 
turn of their wheels. When they 
arrived at Longtown, their last sta- 
tion to Gretna Green, neither car- 
riage nor horses were to be procur- 
ed. The lovers, two hours before, 
had engaged the only one in the 
town, and meant to detain it for 
their return. ‘The horses, which 
had brought the old gentlemen to 
Longtown, had been obliged to come 
the two last posts without stopping, 
and were so entirely jaded and fa- 
tigued, as to need both refreshment 
and rest before they could be driven 
on farther. ‘The travellers scarcely 
less exhausted, and compelled to 
continue some time where they 
were, consented to make the best 
use of it In recruiting their strength 
and spirits by recourse to the larder 
and a bottle of wine. The serious 
business of the moment diverted 
their thoughts from contumelious 
refiections. It the interval of si- 
lence, which almost necessarily took 
place, whilst the organs of speech 
were engaged in mastication, they 
began, after a little calculation, to 
perceive, that it would be impossi- 
ble for them to overtake the young 
people before Vulcan had forged 
their hymenealchain. The retresh- 
ment of food and wine had now 
somewhat cheered their hearts; a 
better humour succeeded to un- 
availing reproach; they coolly dis- 
cussed the circumstances of the case, 
and at last shaking hands concluded 
with a resolution of staying where 
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they were, to give their blessing to 
the happy pair on their return. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE TEA TREE. 


THE Chinese all agree there is 
but one sort or species of the tea 
tree: and that the difference in tea 
arises from the soil and manner of 
curing. 

Chow-qua, who has been eight 
times in the bohea country, and 
who has remained there from four 
to six months each time, says, that 
many people, among the tea-leaves, 
especially at Ankoy, near Amoy, 
put leaves of other trees ; but that 
of these, there are but two or three 
trees, the leaves of which will serve 
that purpose ; and they may easily 
be known, especially when opened 
by hot water, because they are not 
indented as tea-leaves are. 

He says, that bohea may be cured 
as hyson, and hyson as bohea, and 
so of all other sorts ; but that expe- 
rience has shown, the teas are cured 
as best suits the qualities they have 
from the soils where they grow ; 
so that bohea will make bad hyson, 
and hyson, though very dear in the 
country where it grows, bad bohea. 
However, in the province of Tohyen, 
which may be called the bohea pro- 
vince, there has since a few years 
some tea been made after the hyson 
manner, which has been sold at 
Canton as such. 

The bohea country, in the pro- 
vince of ‘Tohyen, is very hilly, and 
since some years, greatly enlarged ; 
the length of it is four or five days 
journey, or as much again as it for- 
merly was. The extent of the soil 
that produces the best bohea tea is 
not more than forty li, or about 
twelve miles; in circumference it is 
from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty li. Not ony the hills in 
this country are planted with tea 
trees, but the vallies also; the hills, 
however, are reckoned to produce 
the best tea; on them grow congo, 
peko, and souchong; in the valhes 
or flat parts of the country, bohea. 


As to the true souchong, the whole 

lace does not yield three peculs: 
Semana says, not more than 
thirty catty. The value of it on the 
spot is one and a half, or two tales 
the catty ; about ten or twelve shil- 
lings the pound. What is sold to 
Europeans for souchong is only the 
first sort of congo; and the congo 
they buy is only the first sort of bo- 
hea. Upon a hiil planted with tea 
trees, only one shall produce leaves 
good enough to be called souchong ; 
and of those only the best and young- 
est are taken; the others make 
congo of the several sorts, and bo- 
hea. 

There are four or five gatherings 
of bohea tea in a year, according to 
to the demand there is for it ; but 
three, or at most four gatherings, 
are reckoned proper; the others 
only hurt the next year’s crop. Of 
souchong, there can be but one 
gathering: viz: of the first and 
youngest leaves; all others make 
inferior tea. 

The first gathering is called tow- 
tchune, the second eurl, or gee- 
tchune, the third san-tchune. Ifthe 
first leaves are not gathered, they 
grow large and rank, and are not 
supplied by the second leaves, which 
only come in their room or place, 
and so on. 

The first gathering is reckoned 
fat or oily, the second less so,’ the 
third hardly at all so, yet the leaves 
look young. ‘The first gathering is 
from about the middle of April to 
the end of May; the second from 
about the middle of June till the 
middie of July; the third from about 
the beginning of August to the latter 
end of September. ‘Tea is never 
gathered in winter. 
thering or leaf, when brought to 
Canton, commonly stands the mer- 
chants in 

114% tales the pecul, 
the 2c 11 or less, 
the 3d 9. 


The method of curing bohea tea J 


of these three growths is, according 
to Chow-qua, thus : 

When the leaves are gathered, 
they are put into large flat baskets, 





‘The first ga-] 
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to dry, and these are put on shelves 
or planks, in the air or wind, or in 
the sun, if not too intense, from 
morning until noon, at which time 
the leaves begin to throw out a 
smell; then they are tatched *; 
this is done b, throwing each time 
about half a catty of leaves into the 
tatche, and stirring them quick with 
the hand twice, the tatche being 
very hot, and then taking them out, 
with a small short broom, if the 
hand is not sufficient. When taken 
out, the leaves are again put into 
the large flat baskets, and there rub- 
bed by men’s hands to roll them ; 
after which they are tatched in 
larger quantities, and over a cooler 
or slower fire, and then put into 
baskets over a charcoal fire, as is 
practised on some occasions at Can- 
ton. When the tea is fired enough, 
which a person of skill directs, it is 
spread on a table, and picked or 
separated from the too large, yellow, 
unrolled, broken, or bad leaves. 

Youngshaw says, bohea tea is 
gathered, sunned in baskets, rolled 
with the hand, and then tatched, 
which completes it. 

Another says, it is gathered, then 
put in sieves, or baskets, about a 
catty in each, and these put in the 
air, till the leaves wither, or give, 
after which they are put into a 
close place out of the air, to prevent 
their growing red, until the evening, 
or for some hours; the smell then 
comes out of them. ‘They are after 
this tatched a little, then rolled, and 
then tatched again; and about a 
catty is tatched at one time. 

Congo, says Chow-qua, is tatched 





twice, as is souchong; but Young- 
shaw says, souchong and congo are 
not tatched, but only fired two or 
three times : the latter is most pro- 
bable, and yet the former may be 
true ; for as tatching seems to give 
the green colour to the leaves of the 
tea trees, so we may observe some- 
thing of that greenness in the leaves 
sof congo and souchong teas. Young- 
shaw further says, that the leaves 


* Tatche is a flat pan of cast iron. 
Vou. ti. NO. XIv. 
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of souchong, congo, hyson, and fine 
singlo trees, are beat with flat sticks 
or bamboos, after they have been 
withered by the sun or air, and have 
acquired tougliness enough to keep 
them from breaking, to force out o 

them a raw or harsh smell. 

Souchong is made from the leaves 
of trees three years_old, and where 
the soil is very good; of older, when 
not so good, congo is made. The 
leaves of older trees make bohea. 
The tea trees last many years... 
When tea trees grow old and die, 
that is, when the bodies of the trees 
fail, the roots produce new sprouts. 

Peko is made from the leaves of 
trees three years old, and from the 
tenderest of them, gathered just 
after they have been in bloom ; 
when the small leaves that grow 
between the two first, that have ap- 
peared, and which altogether make 
a sprig, are downy and white, and 
resemble young hair or down. ‘Trees 
of four, five, and six years old may 
still make peko ; but after that they 
degenerate into bohea, if they grow 
on the plains, and into congo if they 
grow on the hills. 

Lintsessin seems to be made from 
very young leaves rolled up, and 
stalks of the tree; the leaves are 
gathered before they are full blown : 
this tea is never tatched, but only 
fired. Were the leaves suffered to 
remain on the trees, until they were 
blown, they might be cured as peko; 
if longer, as congo and bohea. ‘This 
tea is in no esteem with the Chi- 
nese ; it is only cured to please the 
sight ; the leaves are gathered too 
young to have any flavour. 

Tea trees are not manured, bat 
the ground on which they grow 1s 
kept very clean and free from weeds. 
Tea is not gathered by the single 
leaf, but often by sprigs. Tea m 
general is gathered by men; how- 
ever, women and children also ga- 
ther tea. Lea is gathered from 
morning till night, when the dew Is 
on the leaves as well as when it 1s 
olf. 

Ho-fung tea is so called from the 
country where it grows, which is 
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twelve easy days’ journey from Can- 
ton. ‘This tea is cured after the 
manner of bohea, only in a more 
careless or slovenly way, on account 
of its little value, and with wood 
instead of charcoal fire, which is not 
so proper, and adds to the natural 
bad smell the tea has, from the soil 
where it grows. 

Leoo-ching (or Lootsia), the name 
of a place eight days’ journey from 
Canton ; it may produce about 1000 
peculs of tea in a year. This tea 
is cured as bohea, or as green, as 
the market requires, but is most 
commonly made to imitate singlo, 
which suits it best. 

Honan tea grows opposite to Can- 
ton ; it is cured in April or May 
for the Canton market, that is, for 
the use of the inhabitants of Canton, 
especially the women, and not for 
foreigners. There is but little of it, 
about 200 peculs. ‘The worst sort 
of it remains flat, and looks yellow: 
it is tatched once to dry it, but not 
rolled, and is worth three candarines 
the catty. The best sort is tatched 
once, and rolled with the hand, and 
tatched again: it is worth twelve 
candarines.the catty. ‘hese teas 
are not, like the bohea, after they 
are tatched, put over a charcoal 
fire. The water of Honan tea is 
reddish. 

Ankoy tea is so called from the 
country that produces it, which is 
about twenty-four days’ journey from 
Canton. When gathered, the leaves 
are put into flat baskets to dry, like 
the bohea; they are then tatched, 
and afterwards rubbed with hands 
and feet to roll them, then put in 
the sun to dry, and sold for three 
or four candarines the 
this tea is intended for Europeans, 
it is packed in large baskets, like 
bohea baskets, and these are heated 
by a charcoal fire in a hot-house, as 
is often practised in Canton. Bohea 
vea is sometimes sent to Ankoy, to 
be there mixed’ with that country 
tea, and then forwarded to Canton. 

The worst sort of Ankoy is not 
tatched, but Ankoy congo, as it is 
called, is cured with care, like good 
bohea or congo; this sort is gene- 


catty. If 
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rally packed in small chests, There 
is also Ankoy peka; but the smell 
of all these teas is much inferior to 
those of the bohea country. . How- 
ever, Ankoy congo, of the first sort, 
is generally dearer at Canton than 
the inferior growths of bohea. 

As tatching the tea makes it 
sweat, as the Chinese term it, or 
throw out an oil, the tatche in time 
becomes dirty, and must be washed. 

If bohea is tatched_ only twice, it 
will be reckoned slovenly cured, and 
the water of the tea will not be 
green but yellow ; so that fine bohea 
tea must be cured as congo; the 


* coarse is not so much regarded. 


The ordinary tea used by com- 
mon people in tea countries is pass- 
ed through boiling water before it 
is tatched, notwithstanding which it 
remains very strong and bitter... 
This, father Lefebure says, he has 
often seen, Tea is also sometimes 
kept in the steam of boiling water, 
which is called, by some authors, a 
vapour bath. 

Singlo and hyson teas are cured 
in the following manner: when the 
leaves are gathered, they are di- 
rectly tatched, and then very much 
rubbed by men’s hands to roll them ; 
after which they are spread to divide 
them, for the leaves in rolling are 
apt to stick together ; they are then 
tatched very dry, and afterwards 
spread on tables to be picked ; this 
is done by girls or women, who, 
according to their skill, can pick 
from one to four catty each day. 
Then they are tatched again, and 
afterwards tossed in flat baskets, to 
clear them from dust; they are 
then again spread on tables and 
picked, and then tatched for a 
fourth time, and laid in parcels, 
which parcels are again tatchea by 
ten catties at a time, and when 
done put hot into baskets for the 
purpose, where they are kept till 
it suits the owner to pack them in 
chests or tubs; before which the 
tea is again tatched, and then put 
hot into the chests or tubs, and 
pressed in them by hand. When 
the tea is hot it does not break, 
which it is apt to do when it is cold. 
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Singlo tea heing more dusty than 
hyson tea, it is twice tossed in bas- 
kets, hyson only once. 

It appears that it is necessary 
to tatche these teas, whenever they 
contract any moisture; so that if 
the seller is obliged to keep his tea 
any time, especially in damp wea- 
ther, he must tatche it to give ita 
crispness before he can sell it. 

It is to be observed that the quan- 
tity of leaves tatched, increases with 
the times of tatching ; at first only 
half or three quarters of a catty of 
leaves are put into the tatches. 

Tunkey singlo tea is the best, 
which is owing to the soil; it grows 
near the hyson country. Ordinary 
singlo tea is neither so often tatched 
or picked as the above-described. 

There are two gatherings of the 
singlo tea; the first in April and 
May, the second in June; each 
gathering is divided into three or 
more sorts; the leaves of the first 
are large, fine, fat, and clean: of 
this sort there may be collected 
from a pecul, from forty to fifty- 
five catties, usually forty-five. The 
second sort is picked next, and 
what then remains is the third,or 
worst sort. 

Tunkey, like other singlo tea, is 
made into two or three sorts; the 
best is sometimes sold for hyson of 
an inferior growth. 

Of hyson there are also two ga- 
therings, and each gathering is dis- 
tinguished into two or more sorts ; 
but as great care is taken in gather- 
ing it, sixty catties may be chosen 
from one pecul, when only forty- 
five catties can be chosen from 
singlo. 

Hyson skin, as it is called, has 
its name from being compared to 
the skin or peel of the hyson tea, a 
sort of cover to it, consequently not 
so good; it consists of the largest 
leaves, unhandsome leaves, “bad co- 
loured, and flat leaves, that are 
amongst the hyson tree. This tea 
is known in London by the name of 
bloom tea. 

Gomi, or gobee, and ootsien, are 
also leaves picked from the hyson 
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leaves. Those called gomi are 
small and very much twistedj so 
that they appear like bits of wire. 
The ootsien are more like little 
balls. 

There are many different growths 
of singlo and hyson teas, and also 
some difference in the manner of 
curing them, according to the skill 
or fancy of the curer; this occa- 
sions difference of quality in the 
teas, as does also a good or bad sea- 
son: a rainy season, for instance, 
makes the leaves yellow; a cold 
season nips the trees and makes the 
leaves poor. 

Bing tea is so called from the man 
who first made that tea; it grows 
four days’ journey from the hyson 
country. The leaves of bing are 
long and thin, those of singlo are 
short and thick. 

The tricks tn tea are innumera- 
ble. In the bohea country, when 
tea is dear (and probably they use 
the same method in all tea coun- 
tries), they gather the coarse old 
leaves, pass them through boiling 
water, then cure them as other 
leaves are cured; after which they 
pound them, and mix them with 
other teas, putting five or six cat- 
ties of this tea dust to ninety-five 
catties of tea. 


To make Bohea Tea Green. 


For this purpose coarse Ankoy 
tea is generally taken: the leaves 
should be large. (Ankoy is no 
other than the tea tree from the 
bohea country, propagated at An- 
koy.) ‘Take ten catties of this tree, 
spread it, and sweat the leaves by 
throwing water over them, either 
hot or cold, or tea water. When 
the leaves are a little opened, and. 
somewhat dry, put them into a hot 
tatche, together with a small quan 
tity of powdered chico, a fat stone, 
and fatche them well, then sift the 
tea, and it is done. If it happens 
not to be green enough, tatche it 
again; it is the frequent tatching 
that gives the green colour to the 
tea leaves. 
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To make Green Bohea. 


First water it to open the leaves, 
then put them in the sun to dry a 
little, then tatche them once, and 
proceed to cure them as bohea 
leaves, over a charcoal fire. This 
is seldom done, because it is seldom 
worth doing, green tea being gene- 
rally the dearest ; moreover, green 
tea does not make so good bohea as 
bohea does green. 

Hoping tea, already described, 
and which is of the bohea kind, 
after being cured as bohea, is some- 
times altered to green, and becomes 
like the leoo-ching, before-mention- 
ed, and is sold at Canton to foreign- 
ers for singlo. 

It is to be observed, that all these 
worked up teas, as they may be 
called, and teasof improper growths, 
are more commonly mixed with true 
teas for the European market than 
sold separate by themselves ; so that 
the proportions in which they are 
mixed make combinations without 
end. The differences to be observed 
in teas arise from the sojls; the 
methods of curing, owing to the skill 
of the curer, sometimes to his ca- 
price i ; neglect in the curing ; using 

d fires ; wood, and that green, 
instead of charcoal ; sometimes straw 
or broom for bad teas ; and to the 
seasons, which should not be too 
wet or too dry, too cold or too hot. 
The Chinese also sell at Canton all 
sorts of old teas for new, after they 
have prepared them for that pur- 
pose, either by tatching or firing, 
and mixing them with new teas. 

Clean singlo tea is called pi-cha, 
or skin tea. A custom formerly 
prevailed to put fifteen or eighteen 
catties of very bad singlo tea into 
the middle of a chest, which was 
covered on all sides by good tea: 
and this was done by the means of 
four pieces of board nailed toveach 
other, making four sides, or a.well 
for the chest, whereon good tea Was 
spread, and also within two inches 
of the top, was drawn out. The 

tea was called pi-cha, skin tea, 
or the skin or covering to the bad, 
which the Chinese called the belly. 
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This method of packing singlo tea 
has long since been discontinued. 

The bohea country is about twen- 
ty-five easy days’ journey from Can- 
ton. The singlo about forty. ‘The 
hyson much the same. 

Bohea usually comes to Canton at 
the cost of 9 to 11 tales the pecul. 

Singlo and second hyson, 14 to 18, 

Hyson 30 to 38. 

Congo, peko, and souchong, very 
various. 

To these prices must be added 
the charges of warehouse room, 
packing, the duties on exportation, 
and the seller’s profit, in a country 
where money is often two per cent. 
per month, and seldom less than 20 
per cent. per ann. 

Bohea, Voo-yee, the name of the 
country. 

Congo, or cong-foo, great or much 
care or trouble in the making or ga- 
thering the leaves. 

Peko, fre-how, white first leaf. 

Souchong, se-ow-chong, small good 
thing. 

Lee-oo-ching, the name of a place, 

Hoping, ditto. 

onan, ditto. 

Ankoy, ditto, 

Song-lo, ditto. 

Hyson, he-tchune, name of the 
first crop of this tea. 

Bing-min, name of the man who 
first made this tea, 


Estimate of the Quantity of Tea 
made in China in a Year, taken 
in 1756. 


Singlo : 50,000 peculs. 
Hyson 4,000 
not ex- 
Lock-ann, ported, 
small bushels ; zocor 
sort. 
Mo-i-shan 2,000 ; a 
Bing-ba 2,000 
lumps, 
Phow-ge-ba 2,000 ; bohea 
: sort, 
Bohea, including 120,000 to 
congo, peko, 130,000 
and souchong. ’ 
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Ankov,. bohea, 
and green sorts, 50,090 
Openg 15,000 
Ing-aan 400 ; bghea 
sort. 


Cow-low, made 
either in bohea, 2,000 
or singlo 


Loot-sien 2,000 true sort. 





279,400 


Loot-sien, true sort, is what real- 
ly grows in the Loot-sien country. 
Some tea is planted near Loot-sien, 
that passes for that tea, and that is 
the case in ali the countries. 

Besides the teas before enume- 
rated, many other teas are planted, 
as in the Honan country, and the 
quantities they produce cannot be 
easily ascertained ; but, upon the 
whole, it is reckoned, that in ten 
parts, not above three are exported. 

In one hundred Chinese, it is 
reckoned, forty only can afford to 
drink tea ; the others drink water 
only. Many, when they have boiled 
their rice, put water into the tatche 
in which the rice was boiled, to 
which some grains always adhere ; 
the water loosens them, and’ is 
browned by the rice: that water 
they drink instead of tea. 

‘The tea sent into Tartary is most- 
ly green, perhaps in the proportion 
of seven to two. 

Old bohea is reckoned good by 
the Chinese; in a fever they use 
it to cause perspiration, and put in- 
to it a little black or coarse sugar, 
with a little ginger. 

Old hyson, one or two cups 
made strong, removes obstructions 
in the stomach, caused by over- 
eating or indigestion. It is to be 
used, if a weight is felt, some 
hours after eating, and it will re- 
move it. 
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I CAME to this country at about 
the age of sixteen, and having al- 
ways had a strong propensity to li- 
terary pursuits, by acourse oi stcady 





and laborious exertions I was able, 
at the age of nineteen, to qualify 
myself for the degree of bachelor of 
arts, in the college of New York, 
and to lay a foundation by prepara- 
tory study for the future profession 
of the law. The American revolu- 
tion supervened. My principles led 
me to take part in it. At nineteen 
I entered intothe American army, as 
captain of artillery, and shortly 
after I became by his invitation aid- 
de-camp to general Washington ; 
in which station I served till the 
commencement of that campaign, 
which ended with the siege of York 
Town, Virginia, and the capture of 
lord Cornwallis’s army. This cam- 
paign I made at the head of a corps 
of light infantry, with which I was 
present at the siege of York, and 
engaged in some interesting opera- 
tions. At the period of the peace 
with Great Britain, I found myself 
a member of congress, by appoint- 
ment of the legislature of this state. 
After the peace I settled in the city 
of New York, in the practice of the 
law, and was in a very lucrative 
course of practice, when the de- 
rangement of our public affairs by 
the feebleness of the general confe- 
deration, drew me again reluctantly 
into public life. I became a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed 
the present constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and having taken part in 

this measure, I conceived myself to 

be under an obligation to lend my 

aid towards putting the machine in 

motion. Hence I did not hesitate 

to accept the offer of president 

Washington, to undertake the office 

of secretary of the treasury. In 

that office 1 met with many intrin- 

sic difficulties, and. many artificial 

ones, proceeding from passions not 

very worthy, but common to human 

nature, and which act with pecu- 

liar force in republics. The object, 

however, was effectual, of establish- 

ing public credit, and introducing 
order into the finances. 

Public office in this country has 
few attractions. The pecuniary 
emolument is so inconsiderable, as 
to amount to a sacrifice to any man 
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who can employ his time with ad- 
vantage in any liberal profession, 
The opportunity of doing good, 
from the jealousy of power and the 
spirit of faction, is too small in any 
station to warrant a long continu- 
ance of private sacrifices. ‘The enter- 
prises of party had so far succeeded, 
as materially to weaken the neces- 
sary influence and energy of the ex- 
ecutive authority, and so far dimi- 
nished the power of doing good in 
that department, as greatly to take 
away the motives which a virtuous 
man might have for making such 
sacrifices: ‘The prospect was even 
bad, for gratifying in future the love 
of fame, if that passion was to be the 
spring of action. ‘The union of these 
motives, with the reflections of pru- 
dence, in relation to a growing fa- 
mily, determined me, as soon as my 
plan had attained a certain matu- 
rity, to withdraw from office. This 
I did in the year 1795, by resigna- 
tion, when I resumed the profession 
of the law, (as counsellor) in New 
York, under every advantage I 
could desire. It is a pleasing re- 
flection to me, that since the com- 
mencement of my connection with 
eeneral Washington to the present 
time, I have possessed a flattering 
share of his confidence and friend- 
ship. In the year 1780, I married 
the second daughter of general 
Schuyler, a gentleman of onc of the 
best families of this country, of large 
fortune, and of no less personal and 
public consequence. It is impossi- 
ble to be happier than I am in a 
wife, and I have eight children, the 
eldest a son, somewhat passed seven- 
teen, who all promise well as far as 
their years permit, and promise me 
rauch satisfaction. Though I have 
been too much in public life to be 
wealthy, my situation is extremely 
comfortable, and leaves me nothing 
to wish but a continuance of health. 
With this blessing, the profits of my 
profession, and other prospects, au~- 
thorise an expectation of such addi- 
tion to my resources as will render 
the eve of life easy and agreeable, 
so far as may depend on this consi- 
deration. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN 
NOVEMBER. 


Authors and publishers are requested to 
communicate notices of their works, 
post paid, and they will always be 
inserted, free of expence. 


ODES of Anacreon, translated 
into English verse, with notes. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. of the Middle 
‘Temple.—Maxwell, 2 dollars 50 
cents. : 

The Works of Robert Burns ; 
with an account of his life, and cri- 
ticism on his writings, 3 vols—Fair- 
bairn, Philadelphia, 3 dollars. 

Dubrouo’s Anecdotes of the He- 
roic Conduct of Women, during thé 
French Revolution.—S. Butler, Bal- 
timore, 1 dollar. 

The Philadelphia Medical and 
Physical Journal, collected and ar- 
ranged by Benjamin Smith Barton, 
M. D. professor of Materia Medica, 
Natural History, and Botany, in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Part 1. 
Vol. 1.—Conrad & Co, 1 dollar. 

An Epitome of Book-keeping, by 
double entry, designed for the use 
of youth and senior school-boys, 
—Portland. 

A Defence of the Legislatures of 
New England, or, the Rights of 
New England vindicated.—Boston. 

British Influence on the Affairs of 
the United States proved and ex- 
plained.— Young and Milns, Boston. 

‘Miscellaneous Poems, by Susan- 
nah Rowson.—Boston. 

Kett’s Klements of General Know- 
ledge, 2 vols, 8vo,—Boston. 

The Stranger in France, or a 
Tour from Devonshire to Paris.— 
Hartford, 1 dollar. 

Volume fourth of Robinson’s Ad- 
miralty Reports——Humphreys. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Johnson’s Octavo Dictionary.—J. 
Johnson. 

A revised edition of Modern Chi- 
valry, containing the Adventures of 
a Captain and ‘league O’Regan his 
servant. By H. H. Brackenridge, 2 
vols.—Conrad & Co, 
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